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NOTE. 

The following journal of a voyage to Sagadahoc -was 
communicated to the Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
appears in their Proceedings for May, 1880. 

The editor is very greatly indebted to Mr. Charles Deane, 
the Corresponding Secretary of the Society, through whom it 
was communicated, for his careful supervision of the work 
as it went through the press. 

A small edition has been printed apart from the Proceed- 
ings, for private distribution. 

B. F. D. 
New York, August, 1880. 



THE RELATION 

OF A VOYAGE UNTO NEW 
ENGLAND 

BEGAN FROM THE LIZARD T B FIRST OF 

JUNE 1607. 

BY CAPT? POPHAM IN Y^ SHIP Y^ GIFT 

[AND] 

CAPT? GILBERT IN Y E MARY AND JOHN: 

WEIl'TEN BT 

& FOUND AMONG Y E PAPERS OF Y E TRULY WOR SPFUI ' 

S? FERDINANDO GORGES H T 

BY ME 

WILLIAM GRIFFITH. 

[This is not the title given by the author, but was prefixed to the manu- 
script at a later period.] 



RELATION 



YOYAGE TO SAGADAHOC. 



EDITORIAL PREFACE. 

In the year 1849 the Hakluyt Society published Strachey's work 
entitled " The Historie of Travaile unto Virginia Britannia," edited by 
R. H. Major, Esq. Chapters VIII., IX., and X. contained an account 
of the Popham Colony, planted in the year 1607, at the mouth of the 
Kennebec River. Prior to the appearance of that work, but few of 
the details respecting the colony were known. In 1852 the portion of 
Strachey's " Historie " which included the story of the colony was 
reprinted, with additional notes, in the Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society (4th ser. vol. i. p. 219). The following year four 
chapters of the same part of the " Historie '' were printed with new 
notes in the Collections of the Maine Historical Society (vol. iii. 
p. 286). In 1862 the Maine Society held a celebration on the site of 
the ancient colony, publishing the proceedings, during the following 
year, in a " Memorial Volume." Subsequently, certain features of the 
undertaking were discussed by several writers in the Boston daily 
press. In 1866 a number of the articles thus given to the public 
were reprinted, and a bibliography of the subject was added. No 
essentially new facts, however, were laid before the public. 

This manuscript was found by the writer in the summer of 1875, 
while engaged in a careful search for historical material. It is now 
given to the public entire for the first time. By a comparison of the 
narrative with Strachey's, it will be seen that the manuscript, or at 
least a tolerable copy, must have passed through his hands, forming 
indeed the principal source of his knowledge respecting the Popham 
Colony. Portions of the manuscript were copied by him almost ver- 
batim, though other portions were either epitomized or omitted. 

Upon the titlepage of the manuscript, subsequently prefixed to it, 
the author's name is wanting, but we incline to the opinion, upon the 
evidence given below, that it was written by James Davies, one of the 
Council of the colony. The account partially covers the voyage of two 
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ships, the " Gift of God " and the " Mary and John," to the Kennebec 
in 1607, together with a relation of many events which immediately 
followed. Unfortunately, the closing portion of the manuscript has 
disappeared. This mutilation must have occurred since Strachey 
wrote, as a continuation of the narrative is found in that writers 
"Historie." Concerning Strachey himself, comparatively little is 
known, though he was Secretary to the Virginia Colony in 1609-10. 
Besides his work on the " Laws of Virginia," published at Oxford, 
in 1612, he wrote the very interesting account, in Purchas, of the 
shipwreck of Gates at Bermuda, and narrated subsequent events in 
Virginia. Of his " Historie of Travaile," he left two copies in manu- 
script, both referred to by Mr. Major, one of which is preserved in the 
British Museum, and the other in the Bodleian Libravy at Oxford. 
The latter copy lacks the intercalated sketches made on the coast_ of 
Maine. From the Oxford manuscript we have drawn the portion 
corresponding with the lost pages of the narrative, which forms the 
conclusion of Strachey's "Historie," at pp. 176-180 of the printed 
volume. 

This interesting narrative of " A Voyage unto New England " is 
now preserved among the treasures of Lambeth Palace Library, Lon- 
don, bound up in the middle of a quarto volume of manuscripts that 
bear no special relation to the subject of the voyage. The manuscript 
however, may be traced very easily in the catalogue. It is numbered 
806. The writer was very agreeably surprised one day, when, in the 
course of searching for material, he came upon the narrative. Appli- 
cation was at once made for permission to copy it for publication, the 
request being very kindly granted by Dr. Tait, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whose authorization is essential before works of this kind 
can be thus used. A sort of titlepage has been prefixed to the manu- 
script, in an early hand, by a former possessor, reciting that it was 
found among the papers of Sir Ferdinando Gorges by one William 
Griffith. Gorges died in 1647, and we can hardly suppose that his 
papers would have been subject to overhauling before that event took 
place. 

The manuscript was difficult to decipher, owing to the peculiarity of 
the chirography, but there is every reason to suppose that the work has 
been performed faithfully, as it was done by a copyist selected by the 
obliging Librarian, Mr. S. W. Kershaw. 

As to the authorship of the narrative, Strachey, in his " Historie " 
(p. 165) relates that, on a certain occasion "The pilot, Captain R. 
Davies, with twelve others, rowed into the bay," &c. In our manu- 
script, however, which Strachey used, the author at this place says, 
" Myself was with 1 2 others," &o. This shows that the name, " Cap- 
tain R. Davies," was here inserted by Strachey, on his supposition 
that Robert Davies was the author of the narrative, and was here 
describing these incidents. Yet Purchas (vol. v. p. 830), who had this 
manuscript, and quotes briefly from it, as well as from those of other 
Sagadahoc colonists, places the name of " James Davies " in the mar- 
gin, as the author of it. Here is appareutly conflicting evidence. 



Again, the writer of the narrative frequently speaks of himself, as he 
did in the above instance, in the first person, as "myself," and we might 
fairly infer that he adhered to this method. Under the date of Sep- 
tember 5, in describing another incident, he introduces the names of 
" Captain Gilbert, James Davies, and Captain Best," which would 
seem to show that "James Davies," one of the persons named, was 
not "myself," the author. It should be added, that the writer, while 
giving their titles to Gilbert and Best, simply gives the name " James 
Davies " without any title, as one writing his own name might do. 

Robert Davies and James Davies are both spoken of by Strachey 
and by Smith as " Captains," and as members of the colonial Council ; 
and, so far as we know of the relative character and position of the two 
men, and we know but little, one would be as likely to have written the 
narrative as the other. If we had full evidence that Robert Davies 
was the author, we should not be surprised to find no detailed account 
of the colony by him during the, winter, or during the period of his 
absence from Sagadahoc, — namely, from the 15 th of December, when he 
re-embarked in the '' Mary and John," as its commander, for England, 
till his return in the following spring, with fresh supplies, when all the 
remaining colonists went back to England. The brief account we 
have in the concluding part of the narrative, as shown by what 
Strachey has preserved, might well have been gathered up by Captain 
Robert Davies on his return to the colony, in 1608, and added to the 
previous account. 

Of course it will be understood that Strachey did not derive from 
our narrative the statement, on page 178 of his " Historie," that Cap- 
tain Robert Davies was despatched away to England in the " Mary and 
John," " soon after their first arrival." The colony arrived in the early 
part of August, and the " Mary and John " sailed for home Decem- 
ber 15 following, more than four months after their arrival, bearing the 
letter of Captain Popham to the king. 

Whoever the author may have been, it would appear, from his own 
account, at least, that he was a man of some importance ; for as the 
" Mary and John," on the voyage hither, was approaching Gratiosa, 
he opposed the opinion of the master and his mates, who thought the 
island was Flores : " Myself withstood them and reproved them." 
Possibly the " master " of the " Mary and John " on her voyage hither 
was Robert Davies, whom Strachey calls " the pilot," the commander 
or captain being Raleigh Gilbert. The opinion of Purchas, that James 
Davies was the author of our manuscript, is entitled to great weight, 
and should perhaps control the evidence. 

Strachey must have known both these persons, subsequently, in the 
southern colony of Virginia. One of the vessels which accompanied 
the fleet hither in 1609, on which voyage Gates and Somers were 
wrecked at Bermuda, was the " ' Virginia,' which was built in the 
North Colony," in which " Captain Davies " and " Master Davies " 
were the chief officers. Surely these can be no other than our Saga- 
dahoc acquaintances. Strachey embarked in the " Sea- Ad venture," 
with Gates and Somers. We find " Captain James Davies " mentioned 

2 
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in a letter of Strachey, written from Virginia in the following year, 
as commander of " Algernoone Fort," upon Point Comfort.* 

Concerning the value of the manuscript in Lambeth Palace Library 
there can be no question ; and it shows very distinctly that Strachey 
had good authority for the principal part of his narrative relating to 
the Sagadahoc Colony. He used other authorities also, perhaps one 
or more of those cited by Purchas in his brief abstract before men- 
tioned. Strachey's whole book, "Historie of Travaile," which em- 
braces an account of the Southern Colony as well, is a compilation, 
though he probably drew somewhat upon his own experience in his 
narrative of the latter. 

Strachey made some blunders in his summary of our manuscript, 
but his errors were certainly unintentional. He used the work of 
Davies without credit, as he did the journals of Gosnold, Pring, and 
Rosier, but this was in accordance with the custom of the time. 

This manuscript we now print is also of value, for the reason that 
it gives new facts of considerable interest, and leads to a better under- 
standing of the enterprise. 

In giving this narrative to the press, it has been thought best to 
modernize the orthography in those instances where it differed from 
that of our own day, inasmuch as it often represented the spelling of 
no particular period. Proper names have been allowed to stand as 
written. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, voyagers to the New 
England coast were still indulging in golden dreams, while at the same 
time searching for a short passage to the Indies in a region where the 
breadth of an entire continent barred the way. In the order of Provi- 
dence, however, these shores were destined to become the field of a 
nobler quest; and, among scenes hitherto frequented only by maritime 
adventurers, English colonists were destined to find a home, and lay 
the foundations of a prosperous commonwealth. The attempt to estab- 
lish the colony at Sagadahoc pointed to this conclusion. 

The first known voyage to New England in the seventeenth century 
was that of Gosnold, who named Cape Cod, and spent some weeks at 
Cuttyhunk, on the southern coast of Massachusetts, f In 1603 Martin 
Pring, with two vessels, lay for several weeks in Plymouth Harbor 4 

On Easter Sunday, May 15, 1605, Captain Waymouth sailed from 
Dartmouth, England, with intentions that have never been sufficiently 
explained, sighting land in latitude 41° 20' N. The coast of Cape 
Cod appearing dangerous, and having a head wind, he did not attempt 
the southern course. He was also in need of wood and water, and, 
moreover, being of an irresolute disposition, he concluded to sail with 
the wind. As the result, on the 18th he found the island now known 



* Purchas, vol. iv. pp. 1733, 1748 ; Neill, Virginia Company of London, pp. 
30,37,49. 

t Historical and Genealogical Register, for Jan. 1878, p. 76. 
t Ibid. p. 79. 
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as Monhegan, under which he anchored, hoping that it would prove 
the " most fortunate ever discovered." Afterward he reached a har- 
bor which he called " Pentecost " and explored a great distance the 
river which, in the opinion of the writer, was that now known as the 
Kennebec, where he set up a cross and took possession in the name ot 
King James. 

The advantages derived from Monhegan certainly proved consider- 
able, but Sir Ferdinando Gorges lays the stress upon another point, 
and affirms that the savages captured by Waymouth and carried to 
England, and trained for future service, were the means " under God, 
pf putting on foot and giving life to all our plantations." What he 
learned from them encouraged him to use his influence with Sir John 
Popham ; and, finally, by their joint efforts, the king was induced to 
grant two patents, one for the London Company and one for the Ply- 
mouth Company ; both being under a general governing body com- 
posed of thirteen persons, called the '' Council of Virginia." The 
territory of the London Company included the regions between 34° 
and 41° N, and that of Plymouth 38° and 45° N. They were enti- 
tled to coin money, impose taxes and duties, and exercise a general 
government for twenty-one years.* The value of Waymouth's voy- 
age, therefore, cannot be questioned, and in no inferior sense may he be 
regarded as one of the founders of New England. It was under this 
patent that the Popham Colony was undertaken at the mouth of the 
Kennebec, then known as Sagadahoc. 

It is true that the men who undertook the enterprise did not possess 
the deliberate purpose essential to immediate success. Nevertheless 
this may be viewed as preparatory to the scheme afterward unfolded 
on the New England coast. The enterprise was inaugurated in 1606. 
Some of the notices of this event, however, are contradictory. Strachey 
says that Sir John Popham "prepared a tall ship well furnished," 
which set sail from Plymouth under one " Haines, Maister," who took 
as " Captaine " one *' Martin Prin," and that the ship was captured by 
the Spaniards at the Azores.f But the ship was not captured there, 
neither was Pring on board. Sir Ferdinando Gorges states that he 
himself sent out a ship under Captain Challons, with orders to keep 
to the northward as far as Cape Breton, and then sail southward to 
Sagadahoc; but that, when the vessel reached the Azores, Challons 
fell sick, and his subordinates took the responsibility of sailing by the 
way of the West Indies, where they were captured by the Spaniards 
and carried to Spain.J The account of Stoneman the Pilot indicates 
that they were carried southward by the wind, and so captured and 
sent to Spain. Stoneman reached England September 18, and reported 
to Sir Ferdinando.§ 

* Hazard, vol. i. p. 50. 

t " Historie of Travaile," p. 162. 

j " Brief Narration of the Original Undertakings of the Advancement of 
Plantations," in 3 Mass. Hist. Coll. vol. vi. pp. 51, 52, and " Brief Relation " of 
President and Council, in 2 Mass. Hist. Coll. vol. ix. p. 3. 

§ Stoneman gives a revolting picture of the barbarities of the Spaniards. 
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But so earnest were the movers in this enterprise, that, before 
hearing of the fate of Challons another ship was sent out. The 
"President and Council" say that Thomas Hanam was captain, and 
" Martin e Prine," master. This was Pring who made the voyage of 
1603. On reaching the coast of Maine, Pring failed to find Challons, 
but Gorges says that he made " a perfect discovery of all those rivers 
and harbors." In fact, it was the most exact exploration that ever 
came into his hands.* Hanam also wrote a journal, which Purchas 
used. He says that Hanam, who sailed to Sagadahoc, " relateth of 
their beasts, dogs like wolves, of colors black, white, red, gristed : 
red deer, and a beast bigger, called the mus, &c, of their fowls, 
fishes, trees : of some ore proved to be silver. Bashabes hath many 
under-Captains called Sagamos: their houses built with witlis and 
covered over with mats, six or seven paces long. He expresseth also 
the names of their twelve moons or months : as January, Musse- 
kesho6, February, Gignokiakeshos," &c. f 

Reaching the year 1607, there are yet some conflicting statements. 
The memory of Gorges is at fault when he says that •• three sail of 
ships " were employed. The number of '• landmen " he puts at one 
hundred, but in this he does not include Captains Popham and Gil- 
bert, and " divers other gentlemen of note." Smith makes the same 
statement as to the number of persons. The " Brief Relation " of the 
President and Council gives the same number of '•landmen," but 
properly mentions only two ships, while Strachey says that there were 
" one hundred and twenty persons and planters." The author of this 
journal, our principal guide in the expedition, does not mention the 
strength of the colonists. There were no women. 

Sailing from Plymouth the last day of May, 1007. and from the 
Lizard, June 1, at six o'clock in the afternoon, at the end of twenty- 
four days the expedition reached the Azores. Here the principal 
ship, the " Mary and John," had a narrow escape from the Nether- 
landers, who seized Captain Gilbert and charged him with being a 
pirate. 

In the mean while Captain Popham, who commanded the fly boat 
called the " Gift of God," paid no attention to the signals of distress 
made by Gilbert's crew, and finally sailed away, apparently either ig- 
norant or careless of what was transpiring. After escaping from the 
Netherlanders, Gilbert also stood to sea, and crossed the ocean alone, 
sighting the coast of Nova Scotia, July 28. His landfall, however, 
has been stated incorrectly, by every writer who has touched upon the 
subject. The earliest opinion, encouraged by Smith, placed the land- 
fall at Monhegan, but after the publication of Strachey 's work, it was 

See Purchas, vol. iv. p. 18:52. Also letter of Gorges to Challons. Cal. State 
Papers, Colo., under March IS, 1607. Folsom gives the wrong date in his Docu- 
ments relating to Maine (p. 1), where Gorges calls the leader of the voyage 
" Chalinge," though in the Brief Narration it is " Challoung." Purchas writes, 
" Challons," and " Chalenge." 

* " Brief Narration," chap. v. 

t Purchas, vol. v. p. 880. 
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supposed by some to have been Mount Dese,rt, while the " Cape " which 
appears so prominently in the narrative was regarded as Small Point. 
These were little better than guesses. 

The approach to the land, and the subsequent movements of the 
" Mary and John," are described particularly by the author of the nar- 
rative we now print, who was on this ship. Gilbert crossed the south- 
ern edge of Grand Bank and passed thence to Sable Bank. According 
to the soundings, he did not run very far south of Sable Island. Next 
he stood west-north-west, looking for the land two or three days ; but 
having a light breeze he made only thirty-six leagues. July 30 the 
land was seen to the north-west, distant about ten leagues. Failing to 
reach the coast before night, he " struck a hull," so that it was not until 
three o'clock the next afternoon that the ship got in upon anchorage. 
The island under which Gilbert anchored in the storm-tossed " Mary 
and John " lay in 44° 20' N. It was " Ironbound," lying in the well- 
known harbor or river of La Heve. This place was visited in the 
autumn of the same year by Lescarbot, then on his way home. 

■ The testimony which covers this subject is unanswerable, yet its 
character has escaped attention. The pilot had a fair opportunity for 
making his observations, and that fact alone gave a good clew. The 
name of the port, " Emannet," indeed afforded no help, but the name 
of the chief in authority there was " Messamott," a fact stated by 
Strachey. Who, therefore, was " Messamott " ? Lescarbot tells us 
that he was a travelled Sagamore, known on the continent as the 
Sagamore of La Heve. He had been the guest of Grandmont in 
France. The summer before the Popham colonists arrived, he sailed 
to Saco with Champlain to arrange a peace with his enemies. Les- 
carbot celebrates his prowess in " The MuseS of New France," and in 
his narrative, probably borrowed from Champdore. 

The highland seen by Gilbert when out at sea was the well-known 
landfall of La Heve. It was the port made by Champlain in 1604.* 
The general description of Champlain also agrees with that of our 
author. Lescarbot speaks of the abundance of gooseberries found later 
in the season. 

The " Mary and John " lay here over Sunday, where divine wor- 
ship was doubtless celebrated by the chaplain ; and at midnight, Gil- 
bert took a fair north-east breeze and ran down the coast south-west. 
The next day many islands were seen. The wind being light, they 
delayed to catch fish ; hence Cape Sable was not reached until the 
morning of August 4. The journal describes its well-known white 
rocks, though the latitude is given as only 43° N. After rounding 
the cape, they found a "great deep bay," the Bay of Fundy, and 
sailing thence seven leagues in a westerly direction they made ''three 
Illands," the well-known Seal Islands, almost exactly seven leagues 
from the cape, with the Horseshoe Ledjre nearly a league to the south- 
west. Gilbert, knowing his ground, sailed confidently for Sagadahoc, 
until, supposing that he had gone far enough south, he held in north- 

* •' GEuvres," tome v. p. 50. 
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erly, expecting to see the high land. On the afternoon of August 5, the 
Camden Hills appeared, the three double peaks of which rose above 
the waves, and were sketched by the writer, who thought them ten 
miles away, but recognized them as the Penobscot Range. He also 
observes that this is the first land seen after leaving the cape, being 
thirty-four hours on the way, evidently with little wind. 

Standing in toward the west, they next sighted three islands, lying 
east and west, whose white rocks shone '' like unto Dover clifts," 
the Matinicus group, which, on this course, appear as three. Strachey 
adds, evidently quoting an exact authority, " There lyeth so-west from 
the easternmost of the three islands a white rocky island." This is 
Matinicus Rock, which now bears a lighthouse. 

Coming nearer the mountains and to the westward of Matinicus, 
two of the double peaks already seen rose from the waves, each becom- 
ing one. Thence the " Mary and John " held westward eight leagues, 
and sighted three other islands, Monhegan, Metinic, and Burnt Island, 
the outer of the Georges group. Under Monhegan, an island already 
visited and named by Champlain "Ship Island" (La Nef), Gilbert 
dropped anchor. 

The succeeding movements of the expedition are tolerably plain, 
but the outward voyage is now interpreted for the first time. The 
statements of the journal, when understood, agree with the actual 
courses, and prove that the master, Robert Davies, or whoever he may 
have been, was a correct and observing navigator. The modern coast 
pilot is hardly more clear. 

landing upon the Island of Monhegan, named by Waymouth St. 
George, a cross was found " set up," the author says, as " we sup- 
pose " by Waymouth. In this, however, the company were doubtless 
at fault, yet the supposition has been accepted as a fact, and has led 
to much confusion in counection with the voyage of Waymouth. It 
may have been set up by Pring, who, in 1606, made his exploration 
of Sagadahoc, and probably sailed to Waymouth's landfall; or by 
Champlain, in the autumn of 1604. 

The next morning, to their great joy, they were joined by the 
" Gift," now seen for the first time since they parted at the Azores. 
There was no room, however, for recrimination. At midnight, Gil- 
bert left Monhegan, where the two vessels lay at anchor, and with a 
dozen men, including the Indian " Skidwarres," a name, according to 
Rosier, signifying a "gentleman," rowed to Pemaquid, moving with 
measured stroke among the " gallant islands " that flung down their 
shadows upon the calm tide. Landing, and crossing Pemaquid 
Point, they reached an Indian village, and met Nahanada a Saga- 
more, one of the Indians captured by Waymouth, and who had been 
returned by Pring the previous year. This chief, though at first 
alarmed, received the English with joy, after which Gilbert returned 
to his ship. The next day being Sunday, the members of the expe- 
dition landed on Monhegan, and, under the shadow of the cross, 
they observed what may be called the first English Thanksgiving 
m New England, the preacher being the Rev. Richard Seymour, 
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who conducted services, we may well suppose, according to the Book 
of Common Prayer.* 

Sunday being past, another visit was made to Nahanada, but with 
no result beyond the desertion of Skidwarres ; after which they sailed 
for Sagadahoc, where the " Mary and John " narrowly Escaped being 
wrecked, — finally getting into harbor on Sunday forenoon, August 
1 6. Then followed a boat expedition up the river. Afterward a site 
was selected for the fort, and the colony duly organized, the company 
possessing all the powers of a commonwealth. As the tort progressed, 
Digby, the shipwright, proceeded to build a pinnace* the " Virginia," 
a craft that afterward did good service on the ocean. Captain Gilbert 
also explored the Sheepscot River, and later gained the upper reaches 
of the Kennebec. 

The manuscript ends after alluding to the meeting with Sabenor, 
" Lord of the river of Sagadehock." Strachey, however, continues 
the account in language which indicates that he is employing the 
remainder of our narrative. At the end he adds some items perhaps 
not found in the authority which he had so liberally used. As already 
mentioned, he is clearly in error when he says that the " Mary and 
John " was sent back " soon after their first arrival," as the vessel 
was detained to receive the letter of President Popham addressed to 
King James, dated Dec. 13, 1607, sailing two days after. 

Strachey relates that after the departure of Davies, they finished the 
fort and built fifty houses therein, besides a church, evidently a little 
chapel, and a storehouse. " Fifty," however, is doubtless a clerical 
error for five, as in one place he puts fourteen leagues for forty. 
Five houses would have been ample for the little company, and would 
at the same time fill up all the space inside the fort. The President 
and Council speak simply of " their lodgings " ; while our author, on 
August 31, mentions only "the storehouse." Nevertheless, the fort, 
with twelve guns and seven buildings, must have appeared quite im- 
posing. 

During the winter they seem to have done some exploration, but 
the season was one of unusual severity both in Europe and America, 
and before the cold weather was over Captain Popham died. Accord- 
ing to Purchas, this event took place February 5f The " Brief 
Relation " says that this was the only man that died there, which, 
technically, may be true ; but the journal of Gilbert shows that 
" Master Patteson was slain by the Savages of Nanhbc, a River of 
the Tarentines." According to Gorges, the storehouse, containing the 
most of their provisions, was burned during the winter ; t and Har- 
low says that the " short commons caused a fear of mutiny." Never- 
theless, a considerable quantity of furs rewarded their exertions, and a 
" good store of sarsaparilla" was gathered. The colonists also finished 
their pinnace, which afterward sailed between England and Virginia. § 

* Popham Memorial, p. 101. 

t Purchas, vol. v. p. 830. t Ibid. 

§ In 1609 she is mentioned as "a boat built in the north colony." See 
ante, p. 9. 
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Captain Gilbert, it appears, heard a story reported by David 
Ingram* in 1569, where he says, ''The people told our men of Canni- 
bals, near Sagadahoc, with teeth three inches long," probably deformed 
Tarrantines. The natives also reported an open sea inland, and the 
colonists believed that they were not far from China. Popham re- 
ported the sea to King James,f as Verrazano reported his open sea 
to Francis I. Gilbert, not to be outdone by the nutmegs which 
Popham reported, discovered a lake of hot water.t During the win- 
ter, religious services were maintained with good results. 

Stories, originally put in circulation by the French, represent that 
eleven of the colonists were murdered by the Indians. Father Biard, 
however, did not understand the Indian language, yet he says that 
when he visited Kennebec in 1C11, he made inquiries about the Eng- 
lish, and was told that they came in HWH, and had a kind leader who 
died, and that the next year the Indians quarrelled with the English, 
who attacked them with dogs and fired upon them with cannon. But as 
the colonists left in 1608, they could not have been guilty of the acts 
alluded to. The reference to dogs recalls circumstances connected 
with Waymouth's voyage, while the real offender probably was Henry 
Hudson, who, in 1.609, entered Somes's Sound at Mount Desert, and 
there, in the most cruel manner, attacked and plundered the savages. § 
After getting all he could of the savages by fair means, Hudson's 
pilot says : " In the morning we manned our scute with four muskets 
and six men, and took one of their shallops and brought it aboard. 
Then we manned our boat and scute with twelve men and muskets 
and two stone pieces, or murderers, and drove the savages from their 
houses and took the spoil of them." || It may have been this disgrace- 
ful and unprovoked attack by the crew of the " Half Moon," who 
were part English and part Dutch, that has been attributed to the 
colonists at Sagadahoc. The Indians who gave the information were 
not of the local tribe, whose peaceable disposition was vouched for, in 
1616, by Brawnde ; while it was the Pemaquid chief, Samoset, who 
hailed the Plymouth Pilgrims with the words, '• Welcome, English- 
men." It is hardly to be supposed that the savages around Sagadahoc 
had ever been fired upon with cannon. 

Still, though the relations of the colonists to the Indians were 
peaceful, their enterprise did not succeed ; and when Captain Davies 
returned in the spring, he found the company greatly discouraged, 
no mines having been found, which Strachey* says was " the main 



* Hakluyt, London, 1589, pp. 558-561. 

t Maine Hist. Coll. vol. v. p. 357. 

t Purchas, vol. v. p. 830. 

§ Biard wrote two versions of this story. . " Relations des Je'suites," tome i. 
p. 37. Quebec, 1858 : and Carnyon's " Premiere Mission," p. 70. See " Sailing 
Directions of Henry Hudson." In a boastful spirit, the Indians may bave 
changed one toeleren; but it is more likely that thev gave the account to Biard 
in their bad French, and thus confused un with oiize, as the two words are pro- 
nounced so nearly alike. 

II Juet in Asher's " Henry Hudson," p. 61. 
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intended benefit expected." The presence of Captain Gilbert waa 
also required in England, and Chief Justice Popham being dead, it 
was concluded to abandon the settlement. Details of the return voy- 
age are wanting, but the colonists must have gone home in a ship that 
was well furnished with every thing needed to maintain them in the 
new world. The pinnace was also used on the return passage. 

" This," says Strachey, " was the end of that northern colony upon 
the River Sachadehoc." No mention is afterward made of any 
return of the English ; and the only recorded visit is that of the 
French in the autumn of 1611, where no resident was found, the 
paths leading to the fort being untrodden. Biard says that, in com- 
pany with Biencourt, he reached the Kennebec from the east, Octo- 
ber 28. Entering the harbor where, in 1607, Popham had moored 
the " Gift " and the " Mary and John," the French were all animation, 
and at once hastened to view the stronghold built by the English. 
As they approached the works they knew they were safe, all things 
indicating the absence of occupants. Biard writes : " Straightway all 
our people landed, desirous to see the fort of the English, because we 
had learned from the paths that no person was there. At first they 
began to praise and extol the enterprise of the English, and to enu- 
merate the advantages of the place " ; soon, however, he testifies, they 
saw the situation with a military eye, and discovered that the ground 
was badly chosen, as another fort, properly placed, would have cut 
them off from both the river and the sea.* 

Such is the only known description of the place written at that 
period. The French were evidently impressed by the magnitude of 
the work. It indicated enterprise, and proved tfrat the builders 
wrought with regard to something more than a transient occupation. 
Of the dwellings, nevertheless, Biard says nothing. 

Smith says with reference to the enterprise, " They all returned for 
England in the yeere 1 608, and thus the plantation was begun and 
ended in one yeere, and the country esteemed as a cold, barren, nioun- 
tainous desert." Gorges also says, "They all resolved to quit the 
place and with one consent to [come] away."f The President and 
Council also say, " The whole company resolve upon, nothing but 
their return with the ships." % 

Yet at all events, the English claimed the coast without qualifica- 
tion, and " Sir Francis Popham having the ships and provision Which 
remained of the company, and supplying what was necessary for his 
purpose, sent divers times to the coast for trade and fishing." § In 
1611, Harlow confiscated a French ship for intruding upon the waters 
of Maine. When Biencourt sailed to the site of the colony, it was 
expressly to attack the English, who were supposed to be there, 
though such was not the case, as already related. Smith, in 1614, 



* Carayon, p. 63. See Hist. Mag., Sept., 1866, where the French of the 
narrative is misunderstood. 

t " Brief Narrative," p. 10. % " Brief Relation," p. 3. 

§ " Brief Relation," p. 4. 

3 
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found one of Francis Popham's ships that had frequented the port 
opposite Monhegan for " many years," for fishing and trading in furs. 
Vines wintered in the country once, and others were known to have 
spent the cold season on Monhegan. 

Concerning the character and the merits of the colonists of Sagada- 
hoc, there has been some warm discussion, though no established facts 
have been produced that reflect upon their reputation. The colonists 
were probably no better than the average men of their class, yet there 
is nothing to indicate that there were any among them who required 
disciplinary treatment. The Lord Chief Justice has been denounced 
for his severe conduct of the courts of justice and for the sins of his 
youth ; but impartial critics will allow that this is altogether aside 
from the question. So far as we actually know, the course pursued 
by the colonists was humane and pacific. One of their number was 
killed by the Tarrantines of the east, while the loss of iheir provisions 
induced the fear of a mutiny, yet the temptation to indulge in disorder 
was resisted. Industry and order seemed to have prevailed, and due 
respect was shown for the services of religion, the bearing of the 
English worshippers led by Chaplain Seymour being such as to recom- 
mend to the simple savage a faith which he could not comprehend. 
When, however, it was found that the main purpose for which the 
colony whs undertaken could not be achieved, they departed to employ 
their activities in another sphere. 

Among those who have brought charges against the Popham colo- 
nists may be mentioned Aubrey, in his " Letters," &c, vol. ii. p. 495 ; 
and Sir William Alexander, " Map and Description," p. 30. Bacon's 
Essay on " Plantations " has also been used. We have cited Alex- 
ander in the " Appendix." The replies to these attacks are well 
known, among them being papers by the late Dr. Ballard of Bruns- 
wick, Maiue. 

B. F. DeCosta. 



[A VOYAGE TO SAGADAHOC. J 



Departed from the Lyzard the first day of June, a.d. [1607], being 
Monday, about six of the clock in the afternoon, and it bore off me 
then north-east and by north eight leagues off. 

From hence directed our course for the Islands of Flowers and Corve, 
in the which we were twenty-four days attaining of it, at which 
time we still kept the sea and never saw but one sail, being a ship of 
Salcoin * bound for the Newfoundland, wherein was one Sosser [?] of 
Dartmouth, master in her. 

The twenty-fifth day of June we fell with the Island of Garsera,t 
one of the islands of the Azores, and it bore off us then south and by east 
ten leagues off, our master and his mates making it to be Flowers, but 
myself withstood them and reproved them in their error, as afterward it 
appeared manifestly, and then stood round for Flowers. The 26th of 
June we had sight of Flowers and Corve, and the 27th, in the morn- 
ing early, we were hard aboard Flowers, and stood in for to find good 
road for to anchor, whereby to take in wood and water. The 28th 
we descried two sails standing in for Flowers, whereby we pres- 
ently weighed anchor, and stood towards the road of Santa Cruz, 
being near three leagues from the place where we watered. There 
Captain Popham anchored to take in wood and water, but it was so 
calm that we could not recover or get unto him before the day came 
or. 

The 29th of June being Monday, early in the morning those two 
sails we had seen the night before were near unto us, and being calm 
they sent their boats, being full of men, towards us, and after the order 
of the sea they hailed us, demanding us of whence we vfere, the which 
we told them and found them to be Flemens and the state's ships. One 



* Salcombe. — B. F. D. 

t The reader will understand that by " Garsera," "Flowers," and " Corve," 
the islands of Gratiosa, Flores, and Corvo, belonging to the group of the Azores 
Islands, are intended. — B. F. D. 
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of our company, named John Goyett, of Plymouth, knew^the captain of 
one of the ships, for that he had been at sea with him. Waving 
acquainted Captain Gilbert of this, and being all friends, he desired the 
captain of the Dutch to come near and take a can of beer, the which 
he thankfully accepted, we still keeping ourselves in a readiness both 
of our small shot and great. The Dutch captain being come to our 
ship's side, Captain Gilbert desired him to come aboard him and enter- 
tained him in the best sort he could. This done, they to reqaits his 
kind entertainment desired him that he would go aboard with them, 
and upon their earnest entreaty he went with them, taking three or 
four gentle[men] with them, but when they had him aboard of them 
they there kept liim perforce, charging him that he was a pirate, and 
still threatening himself and his gentlemen with him to throw them all 
overboard, and to take our ship from us* In this sort they kept them 
from ten of the clock morning until eight of the clock night, using some 
of his gentlemen in most vile manner, as setting some of them in the 
bilboes, buffeting of others, and other most vile and shameful abuses ; 
but in the end having seen our commission, the which was proffered 
unto them at the first, but they refused to see it, and the greatest cause 
doubting of the Englishmen being of their own company who had 
promised Captain Gilbert that if they proffered to perform that which 
they still threatened him that then they all would rise with him, and 
either end their lives in his defence, or suppress the ship ; the which the 
Dutch perceiving, presently set them at liberty, and sent them aboard 
unto us again, to our no small joy.f Captain Popham, all this time 
being in the wind of us, never would come round unto us, notwithstand- 
ing we making all the signs that possibly we might, by striking our top- 
sail and hoisting it again three times, and making towards him all that 
ever We possibly could, so here we lost company of him, being the 29th 
day of June, about eight of the clock at night, being 6ix leagues from 
Flowers, west-north-west, we standing our course for Vyrgenia. The 
30th we lay in sight of the island. 

The first day of July being Wednesday, we departed from the Island 
of Flowers, being ten leagues south-west from it. 

From hence we always kept our course to the westward as much as 



* Possibly there was some connection between the conduct of the Dutch and 
the state of feeling indicated by Rosier, where, in the introduction to Way mouth's 
voyage, he says, " After these purposed designs were concluded, I was animated 
to publish this brief relation, and not before; because some foreign nation 
(being fully assured of the fruitfulness of the country) have hoped hereby to 
gain some knowledge of the place, seeing they could not allure our captain or 
any special man of our company to combine with them for their direction, nor 
obtain their purpose in conveying away our savages, which was busily In prac- 
tice." 3 Mass. Hist. Coll. vol. viii. p. 127. The Dutch certainly made strong 
efforts to secure New England. — B. F. D. 

t Part of this sentence is obscure. We interpret it thus : that the captain 
of the Dutch ship "doubting," that is, fearing that the Englishmen, making 
part of his own ship's company, might rise, as they had promised or threatened 
to do, to prevent any additional outrage on Captain Gilbert and his companions, 
was induced to liberate them. — B. F. D. 
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wind and weather would permit, until the 27th day of July, during 
which time we oftentimes sounded, but could never find ground. This 
27th, early in the morning, we sounded, and had ground but eighteen 
fathoms,* being then in the latitude of 43|° ; here we fished three 
hours, and took near two hundred of cod, very great and large fish, 
bigger and larger fish than that .which comes from the Bank of the 
Newfoundland ; here we might have laden our ship in less time than 
a month. 

From hence the wind being at south-west, we set our sails and stood 
by the wind, west north-west towards the land, always sounding for our 
better knowledge as we ran towards the mainland from the bank. 

From this bank we kept our course west north-west thirty-six leagues, 
which is from the 27th of July until the 30th of July, in which time 
we ran thirty-six leagues, as is before said, and then we saw the land f 
about ten of the clock in the morning, bearing north-west from us about 
ten leagues, and then we sounded and had a hundred fathoms black 
ooze here. As we came in towards the land from this bank we still 
found deep water ; the deepest within the bank is one hundred and 
sixty fathoms, and in one hundred fathom $ you shall see the land if it 
be clear weather; after you pass the bank the ground is still black ooze 
until you come near the shore. This day we stood in for the land, but 
could not recover it before the night took us, so we stood a little 
from it and there struck a hull until the next day, being the last of 
July ; here lying at hull we took great store of codfishes, the biggest 
and largest that I ever saw, or any man in our ship. This day, being 
the last of July, about three of the clock in the afternoon we recovered 
the shore and came to an anchor under an island, for all this coast is 
full of islands or broken land, but very sound and good shipping to go 
by them, the water deep, eighteen or twenty fathoms hard aboard them. 

This island standeth in the latitude of 44^°,§ and here we had not 



* There is only one part of the Bank where, according to the "Atlantic 
Neptune." this depth is found. — B. F. D. 

t The land seen was either Cape La Heye or the Aspotogeon Hills, which 
are close by. The cape is an abrupt cliff a hundred and seven feet high, push- 
ing boldly out to sea, while the hills are very noticeable far away at sea. — 

b.f. n. 

1 This deep water is found on the charts' as indicated by the journal. The 
deepest inside Sable Bank, shown by the " Atlantic Neptune," is one hundred 
and fifty-two fathoms, which occurs in the course sailed. About thirty miles 
south-east of Cape La Heve, a hundred fathoms are found, indicating with toler- 
able precision the position of the " Mary and John " when land was first seen. 
— B. F. D. 

§ Ironbound Island lies precisely in this latitude at the mouth of the La Heve 
River. Blunt^ays, " The shores are bold, and much indented with irregular inlets 
or bays." In the vicinity, twenty fathoms of water are common. " Coast 
Pilot," 21st ed. 1867, p. 195. Mr. Major, misled by Captain John Smith, and 
neglecting the fact that points of eastern Nova Scotia lie in the same latitude as 
parts of the Maine coast, says, " The latitude here given would lead to the suppo- 
sition that the island referred to was Mount Desert Island in Frenchman's Bay ; 
but nearly all other histories record Manhegin Island as the point at which they 
first landed." " Historie of Travaile," pp. 166, 166 n. Following Smith, Mr. 
Bancroft makes the first landing at Monhegan, vol. i. p. 205, ed. 1876. — B. F. D. 
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been at an anchor past two hours before we espied a bisken shallop 
coming towards us, having in her eight savages and a little savage boy. 
They came near unto us and spoke unto us in their language, and we 
making signs to tliem that they should come aboard of us, showing 
unto them knives, glasses, beads, and throwing into their boat some 
biscuit, but for all this they would not come aboard of us, but making 
show to go from us, we suffered them. So when they were a little 
from us, and seeing we proffered them no wrong, of their own accord 
returned and came aboard of us, and three of them stayed all that 
night with us. The rest departed in the shallop to the shore, making 
signs unto us that they would return unto us again the next day. 

The next day the same savages, with three savage women,, being 
the first day of August, returned unto us, bringing with them some 
few skins of beaver in another bisken shallop, proffering their skins to 
truck with us.* But they demanded over-much for them, and we 
seemed to make light of them ; and 

So then the other three which had stayed with us all night went 
into the shallop, and so tliey departed. It seemeth that the French f 
hath trade with them, for they use many French words. The chief 
commander of these parts is called Messamott, X and the river or har- 



* Lescarbot speaks of his traffic here. Evidently it was a well-known trading 
post. — B. F. I). 

t Savalet of Canso was doubtless among their customers, and furnished them 
with European shallops. "Nouvelle France," p. 604. — B. F. D. 

1 Cbamplain spells the name " Messamouet," and mention? his visit to Saco, 
in company with " Secondon." " CEuvres," tome ii. p. H2. Lescarbot describes 
his doings there in full : " From this isle they went to the river of Olmechin, a 
port of Ohoiiakoet, where Marchin and the said Olmechin brought a Souriquois 
prisoner (and therefore their enemy) tn Sieur Poutrincourt, whom they gave him 
freely. Two hours after there arrived two savages, one an Etechemin named 
Clikoudun, captain of the River St. John, called by the savages Oigoudi; the 
other Souriquois named Messamoet, captain or Sagamore in the river of the port 
La Heve, where this prisoner was taken. They had a great quantity of mer- 
chandise trucked with the French, which they came to sell, viz., large, medium, 
and small kettles, hatchets, knives, gowns, short mantles, red waistcoats, biscuit, 
and other things. Thereupon there arrived twelve or fifteen boats full of sav- 
ages of Olmecliin's following, in good order, their faces painted according to their 
custom, in beautifying themselves, having the bow and arrow in hand, and the. 
quiver which they laid down. Then Messamoet commenced his harangue before 
the savages, 'reminding them that in the past they had often been at amity, and 
that they might easily overcome their enemies, if they would act understand- 
ing^- and make use of their friendship with the French, who were then present 
in order to reconnoitre the country, to the end that they might bring them com- 
modities in the future, and aid them with their strength which he knew,' and 
he was able to represent to them so much better, because he who spoke had 
formerly been in France, and dwelt in the house of Grandmont, Governor of Ba- 
yonne. Finally, his speech continued almost an hour with much vehemence and 
feeling, and with a gesture of body and arms such as is required in a good 
orator." "Nouvelle France," p. 559, ed. 1012. All this, however, together with 
his gifts, failed, and the chief went away resolved upon war, which the Saco 
tribe had already prosecuted as tar as La Heve. See also Lesearbot's reference 
to the warlike actions of this chief in "Lcs Muses de la Nouvelle France." p. 
46, ed. 1612. He probably went on a visit to France in one of De Mont's 
Blups. — B. F. D. 
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bor is called Emannett.* We take these people to be the Tarentyns f 
[and these people, as we have learned since, do make wars with Sasa- 
noa, the chief commander to the westward, where we have planted, 
and this summer they killed his son], t 

So the savages departed from us, and came no more unto us. After 
they were departed from us we hoisted out our boat, wherein myself § 
was with twelve others, and rowed to the shore, and landed on this 
island that we rode under, the which we found to be a gallant island, 
full of high and mighty trees of sundry sorts ; here we also found 
abundance of gooseberries,|| strawberries, raspberries, and whorts. So 
we returned and came aboard. 

Sunday being the 2d of August, after dinner our boat went to the 
shore again to fill fresh water ; where, after they had filled their water, 
there came four savages unto them, having their bows and arrows in 
their hands, making show unto them to have them come to the shore. 
But our sailors having filled their water would not go to the shore 
unto them, but returned and came aboard, being about five of the clock 
in the afternoon. So the boat went presently from the ship unto a point 
of an island, and there, at low water, in an hour killed near fifty great 
lobsters. You shall see them where they lie in shoal water, not past 
a yard deep, and with a great hook made fast to a staff, you shall hitch 
them up there, a great store of them ; you may near load a ship with 
them, and they are of great bigness ; I have not seen the like in Eng- 
land. So the boat returned aboard, and we took our boat in ; and 
about midnight the wind came fair at north-east. We set sail and 
departed from thence, keeping our course south-west, for so the coast 
lieth. 

Monday being the 3d of August, in the morning we were fair by 
the shore, and so sailed along the coast ; we saw many islands all along 
the coast, and great sounds going betwixt them, but we could make 
proof of none for want of a pinnace; here we found fish still all along 
the coast as we sailed. 

Tuesday being the 4th of August, in the morning, five of the clock, 
we were athwart of a cape If or headland, lying in the latitude of 43°, 

* We have not yet found any other reference to the Indian name of the river 
La Heve in the early chronicles. — B. F. D. 

t On these people see Maine Hist. Soc. Coll. vol vii. p. 95. — B. F. D. 

t The part enclosed in brackets was, of course, added by the author at a 
later pjeriod. For the account of the death of Sasanoa, see later, under August 
22— B. F. D. 

§ Strachey, who may have known the author of this journal, says that this 
person was the pilot, li. Davies. Purchas also used the journal and attributes 
it to James Davies (vol. v. p. 830). — B. F. D. 

|| Lescarbot says, " And in the same port we saw the cod bite the hook. 
There we found an abundance of red gooseberries (grozelhs rouges), and a mar- 
cassite of copper mine. There we had some traffic in peltry with the savages." 
" Nouvelle France," ed. 1612, p. 604. Purchas, vol. iv. p. 1640. Champlain 
puts the Cape of La Heve in 40° 5', and speaks of the islands as covered with 
pines, and the mainland with oaks, chestnuts, &c. " OEuvres," tome ii. p. 8. — 
B. F. D. 

IT Whether or not our author meant to say that the cape was exactly in lati- 
tude 43° N. is not clear. The cape in question was Cape Sable, which is in 
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and came very near unto it. It is very low land, showing white like 
sand, but it is white rocks ; and very strong tides * goeth here from 
the place we stopped at, being in 44£°. Until this cape or head- 
laud it is all broken land and full of islands, and large sounds betwixt 
them, and here we found fish abundance, so large and great as I never 
saw the like cods before, neither any in our ship. 

After we passed this cape or headland, the land falieth away and 
lyeth in north-west and by north into a great deep bay.f We kept our 
course from this headland west and west and by south seven leagues, 
and came to three islands,! where coming near unto them we found on 
the south-east side of them a great ledge of rocks,§ lying near a league 
into the sea, the whicli we perceiving tacked our ship, and the wind 
being large to north-east cleared ourselves of them, keeping still our 
course to the westward, west and by south, and west south-west until 
midnight, then after we held in more northerly. 

Wednesday being the oth of August, from after midnight we held 
in west north-west until three of the clock afternoon of the same, and 
then we saw the land again, bearing from us north-west and by north, 
and it riseth in this form hereunder. Ten or twelve leagues from you, 

43° 25'. If he meant to be exact, lie was in error to the extent indicated. Mr. 
Major took the ground that lie was in error "more than half a degree." This 
was assumed to accommodate his theory that the cape was Cape Small Point. 
He says, " In order to verify and define in modern nomenclature, the description 
of the course held by the adventurers . . . a very beautiful and elaborate map of 
this coast, in the British Museum, on a scale of two miles to an inch, lias been 
used"; and he concludes that while the headland was Small Point, the three 
islands were the Damiscove, Wood, and Outer Heron Islands, with the Pump- 
kin Ledges. He says " no more southerly cape " would offer the requisite 
island ; whereas what he needed was a northerly cape. The fact that the " Mary 
and John" made her first port, coining in immediately from a well-known fish- 
ing bank, alone would be sufficient to prove that the landfall was not on the 
Maine coast. See Major's remarks in " Historie," p. 166 n. The cape described 
as "white like sand" was Cajre Sable, so called at an early period by the 
French on account of the sablon or sand. If the cape had been Small Point, 
and the " Mary and John " had continued on the course described, the colonists 
would have approached the interior of Maine. — B. F. 1). 

* Blunt's Coast Pilot describes the strong tides running " at the rate of three 
and sometimes four knots an hour." — B. F. D. 

t Bay of Fundy. This, perhaps, may be regarded as the earliest, or one 
of the earliest, references to the bay by the English ; unless Hakluyt had 
it in mind when he spoke of the "Bay of Menan." (3 M:iss. Hist. Coll. vol. 
viii. p. 107.) On the map of Mollineux (1000) projected by Wright, this bay 
stands apart from the unnamed gulf which seems to indicate the Bay of Fundy. 
The Continental maps of the sixteenth centurv, however, commencing with 
Verrazano (1629), indicate the bay with distinctness, whether it is "called 
Terra onde, hondo, condo, fondo, fonda, or Fundy. See the Verrazano map, in 
" Verrazano the Explorer," revised from Mag. of American History. Barnes 
& Co., Mew York, 1880. — B. F. D. 

} This group is composed of what is now known as " Seal " and the " Mud 
Islands." On some charts one name is applied to all. If the smallest were 
included, they would number four. Sailing to the southward the navigator 
would notice only three. — B. F. D. 

§ This ledge, according to Blunt, " is called the Horseshoe, and runs out two 
and one-half miles, south-east by south." The description is almost scientifi- 
cally exact. — B. F. D. 
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there are three high mountains that lie in upon the mainland near 
unto the river of Penobscot, in which river the Bashabe * makes his 
abode, the chief commander of those parts, and stretcheth unto the 
river of Sagadehock under his command. You shall see these high 
mountains when you shall not perceive the mainland under it, they are 
of such an exceeding height: and note that from the cape or headland 
before spoken of, until these high mountains, we never saw any land 
except those three islands also before mentioned. We stood in right 
with these mountains until the next day.f 






Thursday, being the 6th of August, we stood in with this high land, 
until twelve o'clock noon, and then 1 found the ship to be in 43J°t of 
my observation. § From thence we set our course and stood away due 
west, and saw three other islands lying together, being low and flat by 
the water, showing white as if it were sand, but it is white rocks 
making show afar off almost like unto Dover cliffs. || 

These three islands lie due east and west one of the other, so we 
came fair by them, and as we came to the westward the high land 
before spoken of showed itself in this form as followeth.1T 





* The article prefixed does not prove that the writer meant to give the word 
" bashabe " as a title. Afterward he speaks of their Indian guide as " the 
Skidwarres." See, on this subject, Maine Hist. Soc. Coll. vol. vii. p. 95, and 
Hist. Mag., April, 1868. Strachey adds that the mainland where the mountains 
stood was "the land called Segohquet." The distance is exaggerated. — 
B. F. T>. 

t These three mounts are the same as those given by Straehey in his " His- 
toric" (p. 167). They represent the Camden and Union mountains. The two 
double peaks at the left represent the four principal peaks of the Union range, 
■while that on the right represents Meguntieook. — B. F. D. 

I Strachey (p. 167) makes the latitude 43°. — B. F. D. 

§ It would appear that our author either understood navigation, or used the 
reckoning of the pilot. In fact he may have used a large portion of his journal, 
and modified some of the statements, which would account for the variations 
of Strachey, supposing the latter to have followed another authority here, in 
part. — B. F. D. 

|| These were the Matinicus Islands. — B. F. D. 

IT Upon getting nearer, the mountains rose from the sea, and the double 
peaks were united. By a comparison of this view with the recently published 
sketch of the Coast Survey, the resemblance may be traced, though this ancient 
sketch is very rude. In the " Historie " (p. 168), another view is given that our 
manuscript omits. The Oxford MS. omits all these sketches. Our sketches 
have no indication of foliage on the hill-tops. — B. F. D. 

4 
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From hence we kept still our course west and west by north 
towards three other islands that we saw lying from these islands before 
spoken of eight leagues, and about ten of the clock at night we recovered 
them, and having sent in our boat before night to view it, for that it 
was calm, and to sound it and see what good anchoring was under it, 
we bore in with one of them, the which as we came in by we still 
sounded, and found very deep water forty fathom hard aboard of it. 
So we stood in into a cove * in it, and had twelve fathom water, 
and there we anchored until the morning, and when the day appeared 
we saw we were environed round about with islands ; you might have 
told near thirty islands round about us from aboard our ship.f 

This island we call St. Georges Island, for that we here found a 
cross set up, the which we suppose was set up by George Wayman.J 

Friday being the 7th of August we weighed our anchor, whereby 
to bring our ship in more better safety howsoever the wind should 
happen to blow, and about ten of the clock in the morning, as we were 
standing off a little from the island, we descried a sail standing in 
towards this island, and we presently made towards her and found it 
to be the " Gyfte," our consort ; so being all joyful of our happy meet- 
ing, we both stood in again for the island we rode under before, and 
there we anchored both together. § 

This night following, about midnight, Captain Gilbert caused his 
ship's boat to be manned and took to himself thirteen other, myself being 
one, being fourteen persons in all, and took the Indian Skidwarres 
with us. The weather being fair and the wind calm, we rowed to the 
west in amongst many gallant islands, and found the river of Pema- 
quyd to be but four leagues west from the island we call St. Georges, 
where our ship remained still at anchor. 

Here we landed in a little cove || by Skidwarres' direction, and 

* This cove does not appear to have been the harbor formed by Mananas 
which lies close to Monhegan, but » sheltered spot north of the harbor. — 
B. F. D. 

t The islands are certainly numerous. — B. F. I). 

X There is no proof that the supposition was correct. — B. F. D. 

§ First meeting of the ships. Popham appeared to know the anchorage 
better than Gilbert. — B. F. D. 

|| It would appear that they had come to the same place where Waymouth 
received a hostile reception. It was the resort of at least a portion of the sav- 
ages abducted by that explorer, and Skidwarres conducts them directly to the 
place. Rosier writes of the visit made two years previous : " When we carae 
near the point where we saw their fires " one of the men landed and found " two 
hundred eighty-three savages, every one his bows and arrows, with their dogs 
and wolves, which they keep tame at command, and not any thing to ex- 
change at all; but would have drawn us further up into a little narrow nook of 
a river, for their furs, as they pretended." 3 Mass. Hist. Coll. vol. viii. p. 144. 
That this " little nook of a river " was Pemaquid River appears from the fact 
that, as Strachey says, Waymouth discovered not only "the most excellent and 
beneficial! river of Sachadehoc," but that " little one of Pemaquid." The 
" pond of fresh water, which flowed over the banks " fed " by a strong run," 
which Rosier says could be made to "drive a mill," is situated on Cape IS'ew- 
aggin, opposite Pemaquid River, and is indicated on one of the maps of the 
Coast Survey. It has been examined for the writer, and corresponds exactly 
with Rosier's description, proving that Wavmouth had been on the spot. The 
pond still flows over into the sea. — B. F. i>. 
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marched over a neck of the land * near three miles. So the Skidwarresf 
brought us to the savages' houses where they did inhabit, although 
much against his will, for that he told us that they were all removed 
and gone from the place they were wont to inhabit ; but we answered 
him again that we would not return back until such time as we had 
spoken with some of them. At length he brought us where they did 
inhabit, where we found near a hundred of them, men, women, and 
children, and the chief commander of them is Nahanada.J At our first 
sight of them, upon a howling or cry that they made, they all presently 
issued forth towards us with their bows and arrows, and we presently 
made a stand, and suffered them to come near unto us. Then our 
Indian Skidwarres spoke unto them in their language, showing them 
what we were, which when Nahanada, their commander, perceived what 
we were, he caused them all to lay aside their bows and arrows, and 
came unto us and embraced us, and we did the like to them again. 

So we remained with them near two hours and were in their 
houses. 

Then we took our leave of them and returned with our Indian 
Skidwarres with us towards our ship, the eighth day of August, being 
Saturday in the afternoon. 

Sunday being the 9th of August, in the morning the most part of 
our whole company of both our ships landed on this island, the which 
we call St. Georges Island, where the cross standeth, and there we 
heard a sermon delivered uuto us by our preacher,§ giving God 
thanks for our happy meeting and safe arrival into the country, and so 
returned aboard again. 

Monday being the 10th of August, early in the morning Captain 
Popham in his shallop with thirty others, and Captain Gilbert in his 
ship's boat with twenty others accompanied, departed from their ships 
and sailed towards the river of Pemaquyd, and carried with us the 
Indian Skidwarres, and came to the river right before their houses, 
where they no sooner espied us but presently Nahanada with all his 
Indians with their bows and arrows in their hands came forth upon the 
sands. 

So we caused Skidwarres to speak unto him, and we ourselves 
spoke unto him in English, giving him to understand our coming 
tended to no evil towards himself || nor any of his people. He told 
us again he would not that all our people should land. So because we 
would in no sort offend them, hereupon some ten or twelve of the chief 
gentlemen IT landed, and had some parley together, and afterward they 

* Pemaquid Point.— B. F. D. 

t An Indian who had been carried away by Waymouth in 1605. — B. F. D. 

J Another of the Indians abducted by Waymouth. — B. F. D. 

§ The Rev. Richard Seymour. See Bishop Burgess in the Popham "Memo- 
rial Volume," p. 101. Also Bishop Perry's " Connection of the Church of Eng- 
land with Early Discovery and Colonization," Portland, 1863. — B. F. D. 

|| Our copy of the manuscript says " themselffe," but evidently the word 
intended is himself. — B. F. D. 

% The reader will notice the recurrence of the word " gentlemen," which 
gives some idea of the reputed status of many of the colonists. — B. F. D. 
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were well contented that all should land. So all landed, we using them 
with all the kindness that possibly we could ; nevertheless, after an hour 
or two they all suddenly withdrew themselves from us into the woods 

and left us. 

We perceiving this presently embarked ourselves, all except fekia- 
warres, who was not desirous to return with us. 

We seeing this, would in no sort proffer any violence unto him by 
drawing him perforce, suffered him to remain and stay behind us, he 
promising to return unto us the next day following, but he held not 
his promise; so we embarked ourselves, and went unto the other side 
of the river, and there remained upon the shore the night following. 

Tuesday being the 11th of August, we returned and came to 
our ships where they still remained at anchor under the island we call 
St. Georges.* 

Wednesday being the 12th of August, we weighed our anchor, 
and set our sails to go for the river of Sagadehock. We kept our course 
from thence due west until twelve of the clock midnight of the same, 
then we struck our sails, and laid a hull until the morning, doubting 
for to overshoot it. 

Thursday in the morning, break of the day, being the 13th August, 
the Island of Sutquin f bore north of us, not past half a league from 
us, and it riseth in this form hereunder following, the which island 
lieth right before the mouth of the river Sagadehock south from it 
near two leagues, but we did not make it to be Sutquin, so we set 
our sails and stood to the westward for to seek it two leagues further, 
and not finding the river of Sagadehock, we knew that we had overshot 
the place ; then we would have returned, but could not.J and the night, 
in hand. The '• Gifte " sent in her shallop and made it, and went into 
the river this night; but we were constrained to remain at sea all this 
night, and about midnight there arose a great storm and tempest upon 
us, the which put us in great danger and hazard of casting away of our 
ship and our lives, by reason we were so near the shore. The wind 
blew very hard at south right in upon the shore, so that by no means 
we could not get off there ; we sought all means and did what possible 
was to be done, for that our lives depended on it. Here we plied it 
with our ship off and on, all the night, oftentimes espying many sunken 
rocks and breaches hard by us, enforcing us to put our ship about and 
stand from them bearing sail when it was more fitter to have taken it 
in, but that it stood upon our lives to do it, and our boat sunk at our 
stern, yet would we not cut her from us in hope of the appearing of the 
day. Thus we continued until the day came ; then we perceived ourselves 
to be hard aboard the lee shore, and no way to escape it but by seek- 
ing the shore ; then we espied two little islands § lying under our lee. 

* Monhegan. — B. F. D. 

t Seguin, well known to them through the explorations of Waymouth and 
Pring. — B. F. D. 

} Stracliey says that it was calm. — B. F. D. 

§ The only two islands lying two leagues west of Seguin are Seal Island and 
the small, nameless rock shown in the Coast Survey Map, No. 5, 1865. Behind 
the former is safe anchorage, with ten feet at low water. — B. F. D. 
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So we bore up the helm, and steered in our ship in betwixt them, 
where, the Lord be praised for it, we found good and safe anchoring. 
There anchored, the storm still continuing until the next day following. 




Friday being the 14th of August, that we anchored under these 
islands, there we repaired our boat, being very much torn and spoiled ; 
then after we landed on this island,f and found four savages and an 
old woman ; this island is full of pine-trees, of oak, and abundance of 
whorts of four sorts of them. 

Saturday being the 15th of August, the storm ended, and the 
wind came fair for us to go for Sagadehock, so we weighed our anchors 
and set sail, and stood to the eastward, and came to the island of Sut- 
quin, which was two leagues from those islands we rode at anchor be- 
fore, and here we anchored under the Island of Sutquin in the eastern 
side of it, for that the wind was off the shore that we could not get into 
the river of Sagadehock, and there Captain Popham's ship's boat came 
aboard of us, and gave us twenty fresh cods that they had taken, being 
sent out a-fishing. 

Sunday being the 16th of August, Captain Popham sent his 
shallop unto us for to help us in, so we weighed our anchors, and being 
calm, we towed in our ship, and came into the river of Sagadehocke, and 
anchored by the " Gyfte's " side about eleven of the clock the same day. 

Monday being the 17th of August, Captain Popham in his 
shallop with thirty others, and Captain Gilbert in his ship's boat, 
accompanied with eighteen other persons, departed early in the morn- 
ing from their ship, and sailed up the river of Sagadehock for to view 
the river, and also to see where they might find the most convenient 
place for their plantation, myself being with Captain Gilbert. 

So we sailed up into this river near fourteen J leagues, and found it 
to be a most gallant river, very broad and of a good depth ; we never 
had less water than three fathom when we had zest § and abundance 
of great fish in it, leaping above the water on each side of us as we 



So the night approaching, after a while we had refreshed ourselves 
upon the shore, about nine of the clock we set backward to return 

* The sketches of Seguin are quite fair, especially the first. Champlain 
named the island " Tortue," or the Tortoise, to which it bears a resemblance. 
In this connection Strachey gives another very rough view of the Union Hills, 
which is not found in our manuscript. — B. F. D. 

t It will be noticed that the language changes to " this island " (Seal Island), 
as if there were only one island worth mentioning. Strachey errs in saying that 
the two islands were west of Sagadahoc. — B. F. D. 

J Strachey says incorrectly, " forty." — B. F. D. 

§ Our transcriber writes "zest." Strachey made it " sest." Perhaps it 
should read, " when we had rest," or came to anchor. — B. F. D. 
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and came aboard our ships the next day following, about two of the 
clock in the afternoon. We find this river to be very pleasant, with 
many goodly islands in it, to be both large and deep water, having 
many branches in it; that which we took bendeth itself towards the 
north-east.* 

Tuesday being the 18th, after our return we all went to the shore, 
and there made choice of a place for our plantation, which is at the 
very mouth or entry of the river of Sagadehocke on the west side of 
the river, being almost an island f of a good bigness. "Whilst we were 
upon the shore, there came in three canoes by us, but they would not 
come near us, but rowed up the river, and so passed away. 

Wednesday being the 19th of August, we all went to the shore, 
where we made choice for our plantation, and there we had a sermon 
delivered unto us by our preacher, and after the sermon our patent 
was read with the orders and laws therein prescribed ; then we 
returned aboard our ship again. 

Thursday being the 20th of August, all our company landed 
and there began to fortify. Our president, Captain Popham, set the 
first spit of ground unto it, and after him all the rest followed, and 
labored hard in the trenches about it. 

Friday, the 21st of August, all hands labored hard about the fort, 
some in the trench, some for faggots, and our ship carpenters about 
the building of a small pinnace or shallop. 

Saturday, the 22d of August, Captain Popham early in the morn- 
ing departed in his shallop to go for the river of Pashipakoke.f 
There they had parley with the savages again, who delivered unto them 
that they had been at wars with Sasanoa, and had slain his son in 
fight. Skidwarres and Dehanada were in this fight. 

Sunday, the 23d, our president, Captain Popham, returned unto us 
from the river of Pashipscoke. 

The 24th all labored about the fort. 

Tuesday, the 25th, Captain Gilbert embarked himself and fifteen 
others with him to go to the westward upon some discovery, but the 
wind was contrary and forced him back again the same day. 

The 26th and 27th all labored hard about the fort. 

Friday, the 28th, Captain Gilbert, with fourteen others, myself being 
one, embarked him to go to the westward again ; so the wind serving 

* They clearly knew the Androscoggin branch, but they ascended the true 
Kennebec, and must have reached the vicinity of Augusta. — B. F. D. 



t The Peninsula of Sabino. Strachey gives the list of officers appointed : 
"George Popham, gent., was nominated President; Captain Raleigh Gilbert, 
James Davies, Richard Seymer, Preacher, Captain Richard Davies, Captain 
Harlow . . . were all sworne assistants." (" Historie of Travaile," p. 172,) 
Smith says in his "General Historie," "That Honourable patron of virtue, Sir 
John Popham, Lord Chief Justice of England, . . . sent Captain George Pop- 
ham for President, Captain Rawleigh Gilbert for Admiral, Edward Harlow, 
Master of the Ordnance, Captain Robert Davis, Sergeant-Major, Captain Ellis 
Best, Marshall, Mr. Leaman, Secretary, Captain James Davis to be Captaine of 
the Fort, Mr. Gome Carew to be searcher : All those were of the council " — 
B. F. D. 

X Sheepscot. — B. F. D. 
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we sailed by many gallant islands, and towards night the wind came 
contrary against us, so that we were constrained to remain that night 
under the headland called Semeamis * where we found the land to be 
most fertile, the trees growing there dolh exceed for goodness and 
length, being the most part of them oak and walnut, growing a great 
space asunder one from the other, as our parks in England, and no 
thicket growing under them. Here we also found a gallant place to for- 
tify,! whom nature itself hath already framed, without the hand of man, 
with a running stream of water hard adjoining under the foot of it. 

Saturday, 29th of August, early in the morning we departed from 
thence, and rowed to the westward, for that the wind was against us ; 
but the wind blew so hard that forced us to remain under an island 
two leagues from the place we remained the night before. Whilst we 
remained under this island there passed two canoes by us ; after mid- 
night we put from this island in hope to have gotten the place we 
desired, but the wind arose and blew so hard at south-west contrary for 
ua that forced us to return. 

Sunday being the 30th August, returning before the wind we sailed 
by many goodly islands, for betwixt this headland called Semeamis 
and the river of Sagadehock, is a great bay in the which lyeth so many 
islands, and so thick and near together that you cannot well discern to 
number them, yet may you go in betwixt them in a good ship, for you 
shall have never less water than eight fathoms. These islands are all 
overgrown with woods, very thick, as oaks, walnut, pine trees, and 
many other things growing, as sarsaparilla, hazel-nuts, and whorts in 
abundance. 

So this day we returned to our fort at Sagadehock. 

Monday being the last of August, nothing happened ; but all 
labored for the building of the fort, and for the storehouse, to receive 
our victual. 

Tuesday, the 1st of September, there came a canoe unto us in the 
which was two great kettles of brass ; some of our company did parley 
with them ; but they did rest very doubtful of us, and would not suffer 
more than one at a time to come near unto them, so he departed. 

The second day, third and fourth, nothing happened worth the 
writing, but that each man did his best endeavor for the building of 
the fort. 

Saturday being the oth of September, there came into the entrance 
of the river of Sagadehock, nine canoes, in the which was Dehanada 
and Skidwarres with many others, in the whole near forty persons, 
men, women, and children ; they came and parleyed with us, and we 
again used them in all friendly manner we could, and gave them 
victuals for to eat. 

So Skidwarres and one more of them stayed wiih us until night. The 
rest of them withdrew them in their canoes to the further side of the 
river ; but when night came, for that Skidwarres would needs go to the rest 

* Cape Elizabeth.— B. F. D. 

t On that cape stands Fort Preble. —B. F. D. 
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of his company, Captain Gilbert, accompanied with James Davis and 
Captain Ellis Best, took them into our boat and carried them to their 
company on the further side the river, and there remained amongst 
them all the night, and early in the morning the savages departed in 
their canoes for the river of Pemaquid, promising Captain Gilbert to 
accompany him in their canoes to the river of Penobskott, where the 
Bashabe remaineth. 

The 6th nothing happened ; the 7th our ship, the " Mary and John," 
began to discharge her victuals. 

Tuesday being the 8th of September, Captain Gilbert, accompanied 
with twenty-two others, myself being one of them, departed from the 
fort to go for the river of Penobskott, taking with him divers sorts of 
merchandise for to trade with Bashabe, who is the chief commander of 
those parts ; but the wind was contrary against him, so that he could 
not come to Dalianada and Skidwarres at the time appointed, for it 
was the eleventh day before he could get to the river of Pemaquid, 
where they do make their abode. 

Friday, the 11th, in the morning early we came into the river of 
Pemaquid, there to call Nahanada and Skidwarres, as we had prom- 
ised them, but being there arrived we found no living creature ; they 
all were gone from thence ; the which we perceiving, presently departed 
towards the river of Penobskott, sailing all this day and the 12th and 
13th the like, yet by no means could we fiud it.* So, our victual 
being spent, we hasten to return. So the wind came fair for us, and 
we sailed all the fourteenth and fifteenth days, in returning, the 
wind blowing very hard at north, and this morning, the fifteenth day, 
we perceived [a] blazing star f in the north-east of us. 

The 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, nothing happened, but 
all labored hard about the fort and the storehouse for to land our victuals. 

The 23d being Wednesday, Captain Gilbert, accompanied with 
nineteen others, myself one of them, departed from the fort to go for 
the head of the river of Sagadehock. We sailed all the day ; so did 
we the like the 24th until the evening, then we landed there to remain 
that night. Here we found champion laud and exceeding fertile ; so 
here we remained all night. 

The 25th being Friday, early in the morning we departed from hence, 
and sailed up the river about eight leagues farther, until we came 
unto an island, being low land and flat. At this islaud is a great down- 
fall of water, the which runneth by both sides of this island, very swift 
and shallow. In this island we found great store of grapes, exceeding 
good and sweet, of two sorts, both red, but the one of them is a mar- 
vellous deep red. By both the sides of this river the grapes grow in 
abundance, and also very good hops, and also chebolls $ and garlic, 
and for the goodness of the land it doth so far abound that I cannot 
almost express the same. Here we all went ashore, and with a strong 
rope made fast to our boat and one man in her to guide her against 

* If Weymouth or Pring had visited that river in 1606-6, Popham would 
doubtlesB have had better directions for finding it. — B. F. D. 

t A meteor.— B. P. D. J A small onion. — B. F. D. 
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passed this downfall we all went into our boat again, and rowed near a 
league farther up into the river, and night being at hand, we here stayed 
all night, and in the first of the night, about ten of the clock, there came 
on the farther side of the river certain savages, calling unto us in bro- 
ken English. "We answered them again, so for this time they 
departed. 

The 26th being Saturday, there came a canoe unto us, and in there 
four savages, them that had spoken unto us in the night before. His 
name that came unto us is Sabenor ; he maketh himself unto us to be 
Lord of the river of Sagadehock.* 

[They entertained him friendly, and took him into their boat and 
presented him with some trifling things, which he accepted ; howbeit, 
he desired some one of our men to be put into his canoe as a pawn for 
his safety, whereupon Captain Gilbert sent in a man of his, when pres- 
ently the canoe rowed away from them, with all the speed they could 
make, up the river. They followed with the shallop, having great 
care that the Sagamo should not leap overboard. The canoe quickly 
rowed from them and landed, and the men made to their houses, being 
near a league in the land from the river's side, and carried our man 
with them. The shallop, making good way, at length came unto 
another downfall, which was so shallow and so swift that by no means 
they could pass any further ; for which Captain Gilbert, with nine 
others, landed and took their fare, the savage Sagamo, with them, and 
went in search after these other savages, whose houses, the Sagamo 
told Captain Gilbert, were not far off; and after a good, tedious 
march, they came indeed at length unto those savages' houses, where 
they found near fifty able men, very strong and tall, such as their like 
before they had not seen, all new painted, and armed with their bows 
and arrows. Howbeit, after that the Sagamo had talked with them, 
they delivered back again the man, and used all the rest very friendly, 
as did ours the like by them, who showed them their commodities of 
beads, knives, and some copper, of which they seemed very fond, and 
by way of trade made show that they would come down to the boat, 
and there bring such things as they had to exchange them for ours. 
So Captain Gilbert departed from them, and within half an hour after 
he had gotten to his boat, there came three canoes down unto them, 
and in them some sixteen savages, and brought with them some 
tobacco, and certain small skins which were of no value, which Cap- 
tain Gilbert perceiving, and that they had nothing else wherewith 
to trade, he caused all his men to come aboard, and, as he would 
have put from the shore ; the savages, perceiving so much, subtly 
devised how they might put out the fire in the shallop, by which 
means they saw they should be free from the danger of our men's 

* What follows, in brackets, is wanting in the Lambeth Library manuscript. 
It is taken from the Bodleian version of Strachey's work, the number of the 
manuscript being 1758. The narrative in the Lambeth manuscript ends ab- 
ruptly at the bottom of the last leaf, as though the following pages had been 
removed. This portion in brackets corresponds with pages 176-180 in Stra- 
chey's printed volume. — B. F. D. 
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pieces ; and, to perform the same, one of the savages came into the 
shallop, and taking the firebrand, which one of our company held 
in his hand thereby to light the matches, as if he would light a pipe 
of tobacco, as soon as he had gotten it into his hand he presently 
threw it into the water and leaped out of the shallop. Captain Gil- 
bert, seeing that, suddenly commanded his men to betake them to 
their muskets, and' the targetiers, too, from the head of the boat, and 
bade one of the men before, with his target on his arm, to step on 
the shore for more fire ; the savages resisted him, and would not 
suffer him to take any, and some others holding fast the boat rope 
that the shallop could not put off. Captain Gilbert caused the mus- 
keteers to present their pieces, the which the savages seeing, pres- 
ently let go the boat rope, and betook them to their bows and arrows, 
and ran into the bushes, nocking their arrows, but did not shoot, 
neither did ours at them. So the shallop departed from them to the 
further side of the river, where one of the canoes came unto them, and 
would have excused the fault of the others. Captain Gilbert made 
show as if he were still friends, and entertained them kindly, and so 
left them, returning to the place where he had lodged the night 
before, and there came to an anchor for that night. The head of the 
river standeth in 45° and odd minutes.* Upon the continent they 
found abundance of spruce-trees, such as are able to mast the 
greatest ship his majesty hath, and many other trees, oak, walnut, 
pine-apple : fish abundance; great store of grapes, hops, and chiballs; 
also they found certain cods f in which they supposed the cotton wool 
to grow, and also upon the banks many shells of pearl. 

27th. Here they set up a cross and then returned homeward, in 
the way seeking the by-river of some note called Sasanoa. This day 
and the next they sought it, when the weather turned foul, and full of 
fog and rain ; they made all haste to the fort, before which, the 29th, 
they arrived. 

30th, and 1st and 2d of October, all busy about the fort. ' 

3d. There came a canoe unto some of the people of the fort, as 
they were fishing on the sand, in which was Skidwares, who bade 
them tell their president that Nahanada, with the Bashabae's brother 
and others, were on the further side of the river, and the next day would 
come and visit him. 

4th. There came two canoes to the fort, in which were Nahanada 
and his wife, and Skidwares, and the Basshabae's brother, and one other 
called Amenquin, a Sagamo; all whom the president feasted and enter- 
tained with all kindness, both that day and the next, which being 
Sunday, the president carried them with him to the place of public 
prayers, which they were at both morning and evening, attending it 
with great reverence and silence. 

6th. The savages departed, all except Amenquin, the Sagamo, 
who would needs slay amongst our people a long time. Upon the 
departure of the others, the president gave unto every one of them 

* This latitude is too high. It was guess-work or a clerical error. — B. F. D. 
t An old term for pods. — B. F. D. 
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copper beads or knives, which contented them not a little, as also 
delivered a present unto the Basshabae's brother to be presented 
unto Bassaba, and another for his. wife, giving him to understand that 
he would come unto his court in the river of Penobscot, and see him 
very shortly, bringing many such like of his country commodities 
with him. 

You may please to understand how,* while this business was thus 
followed here, soon after their first arrival, that had despatched away 
Captain Robert Davies, in the " Mary and John," to advertise both 
of their save arrival and forwardness of their plantation within the 
river of Sachadehoc, with letters to the Lord Chief Justice, importun- 
ing a supply for the most necessary wants in the subsisting of a 
colony to be sent unto them betimes the next year.f 

After Captain Davies's departure, they fully finished the fort, 
trenched and fortified it with twelve pieces of ordnance, and built 
fifty I houses therein, beside a church and storehouse ; and the carpen- 
ters framed a pretty pinnace, of about thirty ton, which they called 
the " Virginia," the chief shipwright being one Digby, of London. 
Many discoveries, likewise, had been made, both to the main and unto 
the neighboring rivers, and the frontier nations fully discovered by the 
diligence of Captain Gilbert, had not the winter proved so extreme 
unseasonable and frosty ; for it being the year 1 607, when the ex- 
traordinary frost was felt in most parts of Europe, it was here likewise 
as vehement, by which no boat could stir upon any business. How- 
beit, as time and occasion gave leave, there was nothing omitted 
which could add unto the benefit or knowledge of the planters, for 
which, when Captain Davies arrived there in the year following (set 
out from Topsam, the port town of Exciter, with a ship laden full of 
victuals, arms, instruments, and tools, &c), albeit he found Mr. 
George Popham, the president, and some other dead, yet he found 
all things in a good forwardness, and many kinds of furs obtained from 
the Indians by way of trade, good store of sarsaparilla gathered, and 
the new pinnace all finished. But by reason that Captain Gilbert 
received letters that his brother was newly dead, and a fair portion of 
his land fallen unto his share, which required his repair home, and 
no mines discovered, nor hope thereof, being the main intended benefit 
expected to uphold the charge of this plantation, and the fear that all 
the other winters would prove like this first, the company by no means 
would stay any longer in the country, especially Captain 1 Gilbert 
being to leave them, and Mr. Popham, as aforesaid, dead ; wherefore 
they all embarked in this new arrived ship, and in the new pinnace, 
the " Virginia," and set sail for England. And this was the end of 
that northern colony upon the River Sachadehoc] 

* At this point the style of Strachey's narrative changes. The journal of 
Davies may have been exhausted, or he may have continued it in abstract, or 
the part which follows may have been drawn from another hand. — B. F. D. 

t It is nowhere stated that the " Gift" returned in 1607. It is possible, not- 
withstanding what might be inferred from Strachey, that she remained during 
the winter. — B. F. D. 

t We should undoubtedly readme. — B. F. D. 



APPENDIX. 

The original sources of information concerning the Sagadahoc Col- 
ony, which were known previous to the publication of the Strachey 
volume in 1849, by the Hakluyt Society, were, — 1. Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges's "Brief Narration," written not long before his death, in 1647, 
and left in manuscript, and not published till 1658. The narrative is 
strangely wanting, in many parts of it, in dates ; and many of the 
dates which are introduced are erroneous. Some of its errors are 
probably due to a lack of memory, others to a faulty press. Not- 
withstanding all these defects, the book is indispensable, and many of 
its errors may be corrected by other writings. Only a small part of 
the tract relates to the Sagadahoc Colony. 2. The " Brief Relation " 
of the President and Council for New England, published in 1622. 
The Council for New England was substantially a reincorporation of 
the first or Northern Colony of Virginia ; and inherited its traditions, 
and entered into its labors. 3. Smith's " Generall Historie," pp. 203, 
204, published in 1624. This book has some details taken from orig- 
inal sources. 4. Purchas's " Pilgrimage," 1614. In the margin, at 
p. 756, and repeated in the later editions of 1617 and 1626, are some 
detached facts about the colony, which the compiler selected from the 
letters or journals of the colonists, and from the notes of Hakluyt, 
whose papers came into Purchas's possession. From all these sources 
combined, the account afforded of the Sagadahoc settlement is of the 
most meagre character. We fail to get more than a glimpse of the 
life of the colony during the severe winter they experienced there, 
and of the circumstances attending the return of' more than half 
the colonists in December, and of the final breaking up and return 
of the remainder, when the ship or " ships " came back with supplies 
the next year. Besides, we were sadly deficient in data for the 
greater part of the events. Neither did' the Strachey narrative, pub- 
lished thirty years ago, supply these desiderata, as regards the con- 
cluding part of the colonists' history, nor, indeed, does that we now 
publish, which is substantially the basis oi Strachey's account. We 
shall yet have to wait patiently for the letters or journals of other 
colonists, namely, John Eliot, George Popham, Raleigh Gilbert, and 
Edward Harlow, seen by Purchas, to come to light. 

We now extract for publication, as an appendix to the foregoing 
narratiye of the Sagadahoc Colony, the several accounts named above, 
in order that the reader may have before him all the original sources 
of information that our early chronicles afford. In the editorial 
Preface, we have already made several extracts from these accounts. 
We also append a brief extract from Sir William Alexander's " En- 
couragement to Colonies." 

B. F. D. 
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From Sir Ferdinando Gorges 's "Brief Narration." London, 1658, 

pp. 8-10. 

" The Despatch of the First Plantation, for the Second Colony sent from 

Plymouth." 

" By the same authority all things fully agreed upon between both 
the Colonies, the Lord Chief Justice [Popham], his friends and asso- 
ciates of the West Country, sent from Plymouth Captain Popham as 
president for that employment, with Captain Rawley Gilbert and divers 
other gentlemen of note in three sail of ships* with one hundred land- 
men, for the seizing such a place as they were directed unto by the 
Council of that colony, who departed from the coast of England the 
one and thirtieth day of May, a. d. 1607, and'arrived at their rendez- 
vous the 8th of August following ; as soon as the president had taken 
notice of the place, and given order for landing the provisions, he 
despatched away Captain Gilbert, with Skitwarres his guide, for the 
thorough discovery of the rivers and habitations of the natives, by 
whom he was brought to several of them, where he found civil enter- 
tainment, and kind respects, far from brutish or savage natures, so as 
they suddenly became familiar frieuds, especially by the means of 
Dehamda and Skitwarrers, who had been in England; Dehamda being 
sent by the Lord Chief Justice with Captain Prin, and .Skitwarres by 
me in company, so as the president was earnestly entreated by Sasse- 
now, Aberemet, and others the principal Sagamores (as they call their 
great lords), to go to the Bashabas, who, it seems, was their king, and 
held a state agreeable, expecting that all strangers should have their 
address to him, not he to them. 

" To whom the president would have gone after several invitations, 
but was hindered by cross winds and foul weather, so as he was 
forced to return back, without making good what he had promised, 
much to the grief of those Sagamores that were to attend him. The 
Bashabas notwithstanding, hearing of his misfortune, sent his own son 
to visit him, and to beat a trade with him for furs. How it suc- 
ceeded, I could not understand, for that the ships were to be despatched 
away for England, the winter being already come ; for it was the 
fifteenth day of December before they set sail to return, who brought 
with them the success of what had past in that employment, which so 
soon as it came to the Lord Chief Justice's hands, he gave out order to 
the council for sending them back with supplies necessary .f 

" The supplies being furnished and all things ready only attending 
for a fair wind, which happened not before the news of the Chief 
Justice's death was posted to them to be transported to the discomfort 
of the poor planters ; but the ships arriving there in good time was a 

* Strachey, and our narrative, which he used, and the " Brief Relation," say 
two ships. — B. 1<\ D. 

t Sir Ferdinando's memory is here at fault. Chief Justice Popham had died 
as early as the 7th June, 1007, a week only after the expedition sailed for 
Sagadahoc. His son, Sir Francis Popham, interested himself in sending the 
supplies. Strachey speaks of but one ship being despatched for England, the 
"Mary and John." — B. F. V>. 
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great refreshing to those that had had their storehouse and most of 
their provisions burnt the winter before. 

" Besides that, they were strangely perplexed with the great and 
unseasonable cold they suffered with that extremity, as the like hath 
not been heard of since, and it seems was universal, it being the same 
year that our Thames was so locked up that they built their boats 
upon it, and sold provisions of several sorts to those that delighted in 
the novelties of the times. But the miseries they had past were 
nothing to that they suffered by the disastrous news they received of 
the death of the Lord Chief Justice, that suddenly followed the death 
of their president ; but the latter was not so strange, in that he was 
well stricken in years before he went, and had long been an infirm 
man. Howsoever heartened by hopes, willing he was to die in acting 
something that might be serviceable to God, and honorable to his 
country, but that of the death of the Chief Justice was such a corrosive 
to all as struck them with despair of future remedy, and it was the 
more augmented, when they heard of the [death of] Sir John Gilbert, 
elder brpther of Ralph Gilbert * that was then their president, a man 
worthy to be beloved of them all for his industry and care for their 
well being. The president was to return to settle the estate his brother 
had left him, upon which all resolved to quit the place, and with one 
consent to [come] away, by which means all our former hopes were 
frozen to death, though Sir Francis Popham could not so give it over, 
but continued to send thither several years after in hope of better 
fortunes, but found it fruitless, and was necessitated at last to sit down 
with the loss he had already undergone. 

"Although I was interested in all those misfortunes, and found it 
wholly given over by the body of the adventurers, as well for that 
they had lost the principal support of the design, as also that the 
country itself was branded by the return of the plantation, as being 
over-cold, and in respect of that, not habitable by our na'tion. 

" Besides, they understood it to be a task too great for particular 
persons to undertake, though the country itself, the rivers, havens, 
harbors, upon that coast might in time prove profitable to us. 

" These last acknowledgments bound me confidently to prosecute 
my first resolution, not doubting but God would effect that which man 
despaired of, as for those reasons, the causes of others' discouragements, 
the first only was given to me, in that I had lost so noble a friend, 
and my nation so worthy a subject. As for the coldness of the clime, I 
had had too much experience in the world to be frightened with such 
a blast, as knowing many great kingdoms and large territories more 
northerly seated, and by many degrees colder than the clime from 
whence they came, yet plentifully inhabited, and divers of them stored 
with no better commodities from trade and commerce than those parts 
afforded, if like industry, art, and labor be used, for the last I had no 
reason greatly to despair of means when God should be pleased, by 
our ordinary frequenting that country, to make it appear, it would 

* Eawley Gilbert. — B. F. D. 
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yield both profit and content to as many as aimed thereat, these being 
truly, for the most part, the motives that all men labor, howsoever 
otherwise adjoined, with fair colors and goodly shadows." 

From "A Brief Relation of the Discovery and Plantation of New 
England.:' ^London, 1622, pp. 2-4.* 

" Hereupon Captain Popham, Captain Rawley Gilbert, and others 
were sent away with two ships and an hundred landmen, ordnance, 
and other provisions necessary for their sustentation and defence, 
until other supply might be sent. In the mean while, before they 
could return, it pleased God to take from us this worthy member, the 
Lord Chief Justice, whose sudden death did so astonish the hearts of 
the most part of the adventurers, as some grew cold, and some did 
wholly abandon the business. Yet Sir Francis Popham, his son, cer- 
tain of his private friends, and other of us, omitted not the next year, 
holding on our first resolution, to join in sending forth a new supply, 
which was accordingly performed. 

"But the ships arriving there did not only bring uncomfortable 
news of the death of the Lord Chief Justice, together with the death of 
Sir John Gilbert, the elder brother unto Captain Rawley Gilbert, who 
at that time was president of that council, but found that the old 
Captain Popham was also dead; who was the only man, indeed, that 
died there that winter, wherein they endured the greater extremities ; 
for that in the depth thereof, their lodgings and stores were burnt, 
and they thereby wondrously distressed. 

" This calamity and evil news, together with the resolution that 
Captain Gilbert was forced to take for his own return (in that he was 
to succeed his brother in the inheritance of his lands in England), 
made the whole company to resolve upon nothing but their return with 
the ships ; and for that present to leave the country again, having in 
the time of their abode there (notwithstanding the coldness of the 
season, and the small help they had), built a pretty bark of their 
own, which served them to good purpose, as easing them in their 
returning. 

" The arrival of these people here in England was a wonderful dis- 
couragement to all the first undertakers, insomuch as there was no 
more speech of settling any other plantation in those parts for a long 
time after ; only Sir Francis Popham having the ships and provision 
which remained of the company, and supplyiug what was necessary 
for his purpose, sent divers times to the coasts for trade and fishing ; 
of whose loss or gains himself is best able to give account. 



* After relating the sending out of Captain Henry Challons, whose voyage 
v/as " overthrown "; and the despatch of Captain Thomas Hanam, to " second " 
Challons, who could not be found ; and that the Lord Chief Justice Popham, and 
hi9 associates, on Hanam's favorable report of the country, " waxed so confident 
of the business, that the year following every man of any worth, formerly inter- 
ested in it, was willing to join in the charge for sending over a competent num- 
ber of people to lay the ground of a hopeful plantation," the narrative proceeds 
as above. — B. F. D. 
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. " Our people abandoning the plantation in this sort as you have 
heard, the Frenchmen immediately took the opportunity to settle them- 
selves within our limits." * 

From Captain John Smith's "Generall Historie of New England," fol. 
London, 1624, pp. 203, 204. 

" Concerning this'History you are to understand the letters-patents 
granted by his Majesty in 1606, for the limitation of Virginia, did 
extend from 34° to 44°, which was divided in two parts ; namely, 
the first colony and the second. The first was to the honorable city 
of London, and such as would adventure with them to discover and 
take their choice where they would* betwixt the degrees of 34 and 41. 
The second was appropriated to the cities of Bristol, Exeter, and 
Plimoth, &c, and the west parts of England, and all those that 
would adventure and join with them, and they might make their 
choice anywhere betwixt the degrees of 38 and 44, provided there 
should be at least one hundred miles distance betwixt these two colo- 
nies, each of which had laws, privileges, and authority for the govern- 
ment, and advancing their several plantations alike. Now this part 
of America hath formerly been called Norumbega, Virginia, Nus- 
koncus, Penaquida, Cannada, and such other names as those that ranged 
the coast pleased. But because it was so mountainous, rocky, and full 
of isles, few have adventured much to trouble it, but as is formerly 
related ; notwithstanding, that honorable patron of virtue, Sir John 
Popham, Lord Chief Justice of England, in the year 1606, procured 
means and men to possess it, and sent Captain George Popham for 
President ; Captain Rawley Gilbert for Admiral ; Captain Edward 
Harlow, Master of the Ordnance ; Captain Eobert Davis, Sergeant- 
Major; Captain Elis' Best, Marshal; Master Seaman, Secretary; 
Captain James Davis to be Captain of the Fort; Master Gome Carew, 
Chief Searcher. All those were of the Council, who, with some 
hundred more, were to stay in the country. They set sail from 
Plimouth the last of May, and fell with Monahigan the 11th of 
August. At Sagadahock, nine or ten leagues southward, they planted 
themselves at the mouth of a fair, navigable river, but the coast all 
thereabouts most extreme stony and rocky ; that extreme frozen 
winter was so cold they could not range nor search the country, and 
their provision so small, they were glad to send all but forty-five of their 
company back again. Their noble president, Captain Popham, died, 
and not long after arrived two ships well provided of all necessaries 
to supply them, and some small time after another,f by whom under- 

* The narrative then proceeds to speak of Argall's expedition, in which he 
proceeded "to displace" the Frenchmen who had built forts at "Mount Man- 
sell, Saint Croix, and Port Reall." — B. F. D. 

t Strachey, p. 179, speaks of but one ship returning to the colony with sup- 
plies, that commanded by Captain (Robert) Davies, adding, that in this ship 
and the new pinnace, the " Virginia," the colony " all embarked " for Eng- 
land. — B. F. D. 

6 
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standing of the death of the Lord Chief Justice, and also of Sir John 
Gilbert, whose lands there the president, Rawley Gilbert, was to 
possess, according to the adventurer's directions, finding nothing but 
extreme extremities, they all returned for England in the year 1608, 
and thus this plantation was begun and ended in one year, and the 
country esteemed as a cold, barren, mountainous, rocky desert." 

From Purchas' s "Pilgrimage" London, 1614, p. 7.56* 

" a. d. 1 607, was settled a plantation in the River Sagadahoc ; the 
ships called the " Gift " and the '-Mary and John,f being sent thither by 
that famous English Justicer, Sir John Popham, and others. They found 
this coast of Virginia full of islands, but safe. They chose the place of 
their plantation at the mouth of Sagadahoc, in a westerly peninsula : 
there heard a sermon, read their patent and laws, and , built a fort. 
They sailed up to discover the river and country, and encountered 
with an island where was a great fall of water, over which they hauled 
their boat with a rope, and came to another fall, shallow, swift, and 
unpassable. They found the country stored with grapes, white and 
red, good hops, onions, garlic, oaks, walnuts, the soil good. The head 
of the river is in forty-five and odd minutes. Cape Sinieamis in 43° 
30', a good place to fortify. Their fort bare name of Saint George. 
Forty-five remained there,t Captain George Popham being President, 
Ealeigh Gilbert, Admiral. The people seemed affected with our men's 
devotions, and would say King James is a good king, his God a good 
God, and Tanto naught. So they call an evil spirit which haunts them 
every moon, and makes them worship him for fear. He commanded 
them not to dwell near or come among the English, threatening to 
kill some -and inflict sickness on others, beginning with two of their 
Sagamos children, saying he had power, and would do the like to the 
English the next moon, to wit, in December. 

" The people § told our men of cannibals, near Sagadahoc, with 
teeth three inches long, but they saw them not. Iu the river of 
Tamescot they found oysters nine inches in length ; and were told that 
on the other side there were twice as great. On the 18 th of January 
they had, in seven hours' space, thunder, lightning, rain, frost, snow, 
all in abundance, the last continuing. On February 5 the president 
died. The savages remove their dwellings in winter nearest the deer. 
They have a kind of shoes a yard long, fourteen inches broad, made 
like a racket, with strong twine or sinews of a deer ; in the midst is a 
hole wherein they put their foot, buckling it fast. When a Sagamos 
dieth they black themselves, and at the same time yearly renew their 
mourning with great howling; as they then did for Kashurakeny, who 

* In the margin of the book from which this account is taken, Purchas 
places his authorities. We have therefore placed these names at foot, leading 
from the words in the text as they are given in Purchas. — B. F. D. 

t James Davies. 

J Jo. Eliot. G. Pop. Let. to S. I. Gilbert and E. S. 

§ Hal. Gilbert. 
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died the year before. They report that the cannibals have a sea 
behind them. They found a bath two miles about, so hot that they 
could not drink it. Mr. Patteson was slain by the savages of Nanhoc, 
a river of the Tarentines. Their short commons* caused fear of 
mutiny. One of the savages, called Aminquin, for a straw hat and 
knife given him, stripped himself of his clothing of beaver's skins, worth 
in England fifty shillings or three pounds, to present them to the presi- 
dent, leaving only a flap to cover his privities. He would also have 
come with them for England. In winter they are poor f and weak, 
and do not then company with their wives, but in summer when they 
are fat and lusty. But your eyes wearied with this Northern view, 
which in that winter communicated with us in extremity of cold, look 
now for greater hopes in the Southern Plantation, as the right arm of 
this Virginian body, with greater costs and numbers furnished from 
hence."t 

From Sir William Alexander's " Encouragement to Colonies," fyc. 
London, ] 624, p. 30. § 

"That which is now called New England was first comprehended 
within the patent of Virginia, being the north-east part thereof. It was 
undertaken in a patent by a company of gentlemen in the west of Eng- 
land, one of whom was Sir John Popham, then chief justice, who sent 
the first company that went of purpose to inhabit there near to Saga- 
dahoc ; but those that went thither, being pressed to that enterprise, as 
endangered by the law, or by their own necessities (no enforced thing 
proving pleasant, discontented persons suffering, while as they act can 
seldom have good success and never satisfaction), they after a winter 
stay, dreaming to themselves of new hopes at home, returned back 
with the first occasion, and to justify the suddenness of their return, 
they did coin many excuses, burdening the bounds where they had 
been with all the aspersions that possibly could devise, seeking by 
that means to discourage all others, whose provident forwardness 
importuning a good success, might make their base sluggishness for 
abandoning the beginning of a good work to be the more condemned." 

* Edward Harley. 

t Other notes ap. Hak. 

1 This extract was first published in this, the second edition, of the "Pil- 
grimage " ; also in the third edition, 1617, and in the fourth, 1626. A copy of 
this last edition usually accompanies the four volumes of Purchas's " Pilgrims," 
London, 1625, another work, and is commonly cited as vol. v. of that book. — 
B. F. D. 

§ In printing this extract from Sir William Alexander, we would remark, 
that the phrase " endangered by the law," might refer to poor debtors, and does 
not necessarily imply that the Sagadahoc colonists, or any part of them, were 
criminals. We have seen no evidence that they bore that character, and no 
laws existed at that time authorizing the transportation of criminals to Virginia. 
— B. F. D. 
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CABO DE BAXOS. 



IF the bold foreland known as Cape Cod could frame articulate speech, 
what a story its storm-swept shores might tell. It has looked out 
through scudding mists upon the enterprise, the hopes and fears of many 
nations. Histories have been engulphed in its waves and buried in its 
sands. Cape Cod, however, is simply the wreck of an old and more ex- 
tensive promontory. Even since the seventeenth century large portions of 
its coast have been devoured by the sea. 

At some distant period the cape was connected with the neighboring 
isles, though a portion of the islands themselves have now disappeared, 
The great shallows tell of islands that once rose above the waves. In the 
year 1701 the " Sloop Mary " anchored under the lee of an island of which 
no vestige now remains,* Nevertheless, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when the French and Spanish navigators came upon the coast, it 
presented substantially the same aspect as to-day. Then, as now, the mark- 
ed feature of the coast was found in the great riffs which maintained a 
deafening roar, even at a distance being ominous in the mariner's ear. The 
floor of the sea was literally ploughed up by the roaring tide. The classic 
age, however, had passed away, and the sailors, instead of referring to Scyl- 
la and Charybdis, applied other but not less emphatic names, which, what- 
ever may have been the language, always signified the same thing — The 
Shoals ; while the cape was known as The Cape op the Shoals. Ver- 
razano employed the term " sirtis," though others used such words as 
" arrecifes," " faralones," " mallebarre," " baturier " and " Baxos." 

In his letter to Francis I. Verrazano does not mention the syrtis, though 
the description of his voyage implies a passage around the cape. The 
shoals were probably described in the " little book " to which he refers as 
containing details, while the map of his brother shows them prominently, 
the land opposite being called " C. della Bussa," which seems to be the 
equivalent of " baturier," applied in following time. In the old cartology, 
therefore, Cape Cod, under various names, is constantly coming to notice. 
Two other points are also indicated, and with even more prominence. 
These are Sandy Hook and the Bay of Fundy. It is, indeed, by the care- 
ful study of these three features of the old maps that we are able to fix upon 

* " Journal of the voyage of the Sloop Mary," &c. Albany, 1866, p. 27. " Pre-Colum- 
bian Discovery," p. 29, and the Register, xviii. 37. 



the true place of Cape Cod, and to indicate how well it was known to the 
sailors and geographers of the sixteenth century. 

These three points are not indicated upon every map, though one, and 
we might even say two, are seldom wanting. Reference, however, will be 
made almost exclusively to those bearing the threefold nomenclature. 
These are so numerous, that, taken in connection with written descriptions 
of the coa9t, they fix the identity of the places beyond question.* 

The earliest map that has any bearing upon this subject is the anony- 
mous map of 1527, which shows Sandy Hook as " c. d. arenas," while 
eastward is the word " golfo," which may indicate the Bay of Fundy. In 
1529 we have the map of Kibero, which is similar to the map of 1527, 
though it has more coast names. Besides Sandy Hook and " golfo " is the 
indication of " c. de arecifes," though it is placed eastward of what seems 
to have been intended for our Cape Cod. These two maps represent the 
voyage of Gomez, about which little is known. It was evidently a partial 
survey, which accounts for the failure of the maps. On the other hand, 
Verrazano examined the coast from the Carolinas to New Foundland, and 
his map is more definite. On this map, besides the " sirtis " and " bussa," 
indicating Cape Cod, we find the Bay of Fundy, while the Cape of 
Sandy Hook is also well defined, the name being " Lamuetto."f These 
three points were never lost sight of. The names were frequently changed, 
Sandy Hook often being called the Cape of St. Mary or St. John. To 
Verrazano belongs the credit of giving these points their first definition, 
while his delineation of Sandy Hook exercised a controlling influence over 
French map makers for nearly a hundred years. 

Passing by such maps as that of Ramusio, 1534, and the Propaganda 
map of the same period,^ let us proceed to the map of Alonzo Chaves, as 
described by Oviedo in 1537, who sets Ribero aside until after passing 
northward of Cape Breton, a region evidently not included by Chaves.§ 
Drawing upon the map of Chaves, Oviedo shows much knowledge of the 
three .points under notice. The latitudes are incorrect, but this is the case 
with maps in general at that period. The Cape of the Arenas is put too 
far south. The latitude of the Hudson, however, is nearly right, being in 
41° N., and the situation is described perfectly. Thence, Oviedo says, the 
coast stretches north-easterly to Cape " Arrecifes ;" while at a point far- 
ther on is the Bay of Fundy, called " Bahia de la Ensenada." The dis- 
tances, like the latitudes, are inaccurate, but the main features of the coast 
are well described. The Hudson (Rio S. Antonio) is depicted as running 
north and south, while eastward, beyond Arrecifes, there is an " archipela- 
go."! This description alone would be sufficient to establish the identity 
of Cape Cod, called "Arrecifes," or the " Reef Cape." This latter word, 
it should be observed, is Arabic, and is related to the English " reef;" but, 
as the Castilian tongue improved, the word fell out of use, and the pure 
Spanish word " Baxos " generally took its place, though on some charts 
the old " arrecifes " was retained. The failure to understand this has led 
to much confusion, some supposing that the two names referred to separate 
capes. 

Let us next glance rapidly through some of the maps of this period, tak- 

« A fourth pointlhight lie included, as Cape lircton stands on the maps properly related 
to what represented the Bay of Fundy. This, however, will be taken for granted. 

t Possibly this name was misspelled by the draughtsman. 

% Found in " Verrazano tho Explorer!" p. 53, Barnes & Co., 1880. $ Ibid. 

|| Historia general y Natural de las Indias," &c. Tomo I. (segunda parte) p. 146, ed. 
1852, and Hist. Magazine, 1866, p. 372. 



ing first the so-called " Cabot Map " of 1542. This map shows Sandy 
Hook definitely, as " C: de S: Juan," while " Capo de aracefe " stands for 
Cape Cod, and " rio fondo " for the Bay of Fundy. It is not meant, of 
course, that in these cases Cape Cod is defined in outline, but rather that 
this name is placed relatively where the cape ought to be.* The defini- 
tion is found in such writers as Oviedo, who, at the point of the Reef Cape, 
describes a headland pushing into the sea, with a great bay beyond and be- 
hind it. Yet however conventional this representation of the map, the 
three points are laid down near their true latitudes, a proportional distance 
apart.f The map of Henry IV. shows " C. de Sablons " (Sandy Hook) 
and "Les Condes" (Fundy), but Cape Cod is wanting.! Map X. in 
Kunstman's Atlas, shows " C: de las arenas," " C. de las Saxas," and 
" Condes." " Saxas " is simply a corruption of Baxos. 

A copy of the unpublished map of John Rotz, 1542, in possession of the 
writer, shows Sandy Hook, and a point of land answering to Cape Cod, 
east of which is a bay corresponding to Massachusetts Bay. An ancient 
Spanish map§ of the same period shows " c: de s: Joan," " R. de las farelones " 
and " ancones." " Farelones " is one of those world-wide terms signify- 
ing outlying rocks and shoals, while " ancones " stands for " fondo," indi- 
cating a deep bay. The fact that in this case " farelones " is connected 
with a river forms no objection. The Bay of Fundy is often called a river, 
and is sometimes indicated by Gape " fundo." The characteristic thing on 
these old conventional maps is the main term, as the map maker was often 
confused in its application, and readily changed the Gape of Faralones into 
"river" or "bay." In 1542 Mercator published the plans of a globe, and 
on the Atlantic coast of North America he gave " C. S. johan " for Sandy 
Hook, and " Cabo d. Malabrigo " (Bad shelter) .for Cape Cod. Fundy is 
not shown, but a bay perhaps intended for Long Island Sound is called 
" Baia hondo," a name elsewhere not applied to that coast. Probably this 
was carelessness on the part of the engraver, who should have placed 
" hondo " east of " malabrigo," a corruption of Baxos, if not intended as an 
equivalent. Gomara may be quoted next to confirm our interpretation of 
the maps. In 1555 this writer gives the three main points, though, like 
some map makers, he puts Cabo de Arenas (Sandy Hook) too far south of 
the River San Antonio, and computes the distance from that river to " Cabo 
Bajo," or Cape Cod, at more than a hundred leagues. Thence to Rio Fon-> 
do he computes it at about one hundred and sixty. |[ Humboldt, however, 
in such connections, teaches us that distances are not to be relied upon ; 

* There was a great deal of rigidity and conventionality about the work of the early car- 
tographers, who, in the absence of accurate surveys, would put the names of capes and 
bays on the border of the coast without attempting to indicate their forms. Besides, their 
work was done on a small scale that seriously interfered with the introduction of details. 
Thus points were not indicated except by name. The case of Sandy Hook is a notable 
exception, and for the reason that the great bay of New York was a safe resort for mari- 
ners, and thus was explored, together with the prominent headlands. Cape Cod, on the 
other hand, though well known, was a dangerous and unprofitable place that was never 
explored with any care. The harbor of New York appears to have been visited by the 
French prior to 1562, as Ribault, speaking of the " xl degrees," mentions "the declaration 
made vnto vs of our Pilots and some others that had before been at some of those places 
where we purposed to sail." Divers Voyages, p. 114. On the Verrazano map Cape Cod is 
prominently indicated by the shoals, but afterwards, down to the seventeenth century, it 
is known by the names placed on the coast. 

f See the map in Jomard's " Monuments de la Geographic." 

+ Ibid. 

$ Carta de Indies, Madrid, 1879. 

|| Historia General de las Indias y nuevo mundo, p. 9, Tome ii., ed. 1555, edited by Bar- 
cia. Hist. Magazine, 1866, p. 368. 
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and we therefore repeat that the three points on the coast are invariably 
placed near their proper localities, and are proportionately distant from one 
another. As late as the seventeenth century, the distance between Alexan- 
dria and Marseilles was overstated by five hundred miles. 

Next notice the map of Mercator, 1569, which, so far as it concerns the 
geography of the coast northward from Sandy Hook, was more or less a 
failure. This map shows the three features upon which we are dwelling, 
but a part of the work is in duplicate. Elsewhere the writer has shown 
how this happened, resulting in a double representation of the Island called 
by Verrazano " Luisa." This island Mercator calls " Claudia," and again 
" Briso,"* not knowing that " Briso " was a corruption of " Luisa," and 
that the two names referred to the same thing. " C. de Lexus " stands for 
" Baxos," the " Lexus " being a corruption of " Baxos." " C. de Lexus," 
however, is properly connected with Claudia (Luisa), the modern Block 
Island, off Newport. The position of " Lexus " in its relation to the Bay 
of Fundy (C de lus Condes) and Sandy Hook (C de arenas) shows that 
such a place as Cape Cod was well known. Besides, he puts his Cape de 
Lexus in the right latitude, that is near 41° N. His mistake consisted in 
putting Claudia and Lexus too far east, and in putting the Penobscot west 
of these points. The latitude of Claudia was fixed from the data in the 
letter of Verrazano, which, however did not give the longitude. Neverthe*- 
less, on the map of Mercator, as on the map of Verrazano, and as stated 
in the letter of Verrazano, Claudia was represented approachable from the 
west by water. When, therefore, Mercator 's map is corrected, as respects 
Norumbega or the Penobscot, it is found to show a substantial resemblance 
to Verrazano. The Ortelius of 1570-1573, 1575 and 1579, copies the 
errors of Mercator too closely, but it is not necessary to dwell upon the 
work in detail, as it suffices to observe that the delineations of Ortelius 
maintain the identity of Baxos. Ortelius, like Mercator, puts Lexus and 
Claudia in the right latitude, and the Bay of Fundy (B. de los Condes) in 
the proper place, though " C. de Arenas " is too far south. He also du- 
plicates Cape Cod. 

Dr. Dee's unpublished map of 1580, now in the British Museum, does 
not follow Mercator in his outline of the New England coast, but copies his 
error in putting "arrecifes" (Cape Cod) east of the Norumbega, though 
•showing Sandy Hook and the Bay of Fundy in their proper places. 

Lok's map of 1582 shows Sandy Hook as " Carenas," but puts Claudia 
east of what was intended for Norumbega, thus reflecting the mistake of 
Mercator. 

In 1583 Hakluyt's friend, Stephen Bellinger, of Rouen, sailed to Cape 
Breton, and thence coasted south-westerly six hundred miles, which would 
have taken him near Cape Cod. He " had trafique with the people in tenne 
or twelue places."! Hakluyt says, using the term in the sense of exploring, 
that he " discouered very diligently cc. leagues towardes Norumbega," the 
latter term being used in a loose way. He doubtless saw Cape Cod. 

Bellinger's enterprise seemed to stir up the men of St. John de Luz, 
" who sent laste yere to sollicite the Frenche Kinge and his Counsell to plante 
there."* This explains why Gosnold in 1 G02 found in New England " eight 
Indians in a Basque shallop." Brereton says, " It seemed by some words 

» See the explanation of these errors in " "Verrazano the Explorer," p. 55 
_ + s °°. Hakluyfs " Wcsterne Planting," in the Maine Coll., ser. 2, vol. ii. pp. 26 and 84. 
Edited by Charles Deano, LL.D. hf 

J Wcsterne Planting, 101. 



and signs they made, that some Basques of St. John de Luz have fished or 
traded in this place."* 

We find, however, that the old maps, with all their conventionalisms, were 
"better than the later productions, inasmuch as they represented actual sur- 
veys, while, on the other hand, many modern maps stood for theories. It is 
assuring, therefore, at this stage of the discussion, to be able to refer to map 
XIII. of Kunstman's atlas, bearing the date of 1592, and showing, in their 
proper positions, " C. de. las arenas," sometimes called Cape "Pedro,'' 
" C. de las Saxos," a misspelling of Baxos, and the well known Bay of 
" Condes." This map was the work of an Englishman, as the inscription 
reads, "Thomas Hood made this platte, 1592." 

In 1593 the " Speculvm Orbis Terra?" of de Tode, printed at Antwerp,f 
contained a small map, showing south of Cape Breton " C. de Lexus," the 
misspelled " Baxos," evidently taken from Mercator. What appears to 
have been intended for Sandy Hook is marked " c. de s. Helena," but the 
map is distorted, and the Bay of Fundy is not mentioned. 

In 1597 Wytfliet's work contains a map with coast lines according to 
Mercator, the map being repeated in the edition of 16034 This map 
shows " C. Baixo " and " Cap Hondo " in their proper relations, but the 
name of Sandy Hook is omitted. Mercator, however, is corrected as re- 
spects Baxos, which is put south-west of the Penobscot, in its proper place ; 
though that geographer is followed in his error which made the Gulf of 
Maine commence'at Sandy Hook instead of Cape Cod. 

Linschoten, in 1598, is found giving an accurate description of the main 
divisions of the coast under consideration, though he does not appear to 
have attracted notice. He makes the distance from Rio Fundo to Cape 
Baxos one hundred and sixty miles, and thence to the Hudson one hundred 
miles.§ Linschoten's work was published in Dutch and English, and was 
found in every navigator's hand. With Linschoten before him, Hudson, in 
1609, could lay no claim to the discovery of the river which bears his name. 

The next map that claims attention is that projected by Wright and en- 
graved by Molyneux in 1600. This map is celebrated as being the " new 
map " referred to by Shakspere in " Twelfth Night " (Act iii., s. 2).|| The 
map shows the influence of the English who had colonized Virginia, and indi- 
cates also that new ideas had been acquired respecting New England. This 
is very evident from a comparison of the map with a globe made by Moly- 
neux eight years before. || The globe, as respects New England, follows 
the school of Mercator and Ortelius, placing Claudia far east of the " Grand 
Bay," intended for Penobscot Bay. But in the map of 1 600, Claudia is 
placed near 41 ° N., while the Penobscot, as the " R. Grand," lies east of 
Claudia. New England is reduced to an island by a narrow strait running 

* Mass. Coll., 3 s. viii. 86. The visitors were incorrectly supposed by a recent writer to 
have been English. Maine Coll., vol. vii. p. 133. 

t The only copy of this edition of de Tode known to the writer is in the Public Library 
of Geneva, Switzerland. It does not appear to have any place in our best bibliographies. 

X The editions of 1597, 1598 and 1603, together with Magnin's French edition, 1611, put 
all the latitudes too high. 

§ " From the point of Baccalao to the bay of the riuer, are 70. miles, fro the bay of the 
Riuer to the bay de los Ilos, 70. miles, from thence to Rio Fundo 70. miles, from thence to 
Cape Baxo 160. miles, and again to the riuer of Saint Anthony, 100. miles." "JJiscours of 
Voyages," Book ii. p. 217, ed. 1598. 

|| That Shakspere referred to this map appears to have been suggested first by the late 
Mr. Lenox, in 1859, when writing his introduction to Mr. Mulligan's " de Insule " of Syl- 
lacius. Mr. Lenox possessed one of the three known copies of the map, lately given in 
facsimile by the Hakluyt Society. 

2 
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from the St. Lawrence and opening on the New England coast in latitude 
40,° as on the map of Lok.* At the mouth of this strait, in Molyneux's 
map, " C. de Gamas," or Stag Cape, is laid down, " Claudia," or Block 
Island, being opposite ; thus identifying the " Stag Cape " with Cape Cod, 
so called, perhaps, for the first time, though the name was every way ap- 
propriate on account of the abundance of deer. Far eastward, beyond the 
Bay of " Menan,"t is a large bay, evidently intended for the Bay of Fun- 
dy. Southward of Cape " Gamas " is the Hudson, " R. de S. Antonio," 
though Sandy Hook is poorly delineated. The improvement of the map of 
Molyneux over his globe of 1592 is very significant and instructive. 

The " new map," as well as the work of Linschoten, must have been in 
the hands of Bartholomew Gosnold when he sailed on his voyage in 1 602. 
This brings us to the reputed " Discoverer" of Cape Cod, J and recalls the 
fact that Mr. Bancroft, in speaking of Gosnold, says, " Cape Cod was the 
first spot in New England ever trod by Englishmen."§ This, nevertheless, 
is untrue, as other Englishmen were on the coast of New England long be- 
fore. Nor is it probable that Gosnold was the first Englishman who landed 
upon the Cape.|| Still, Gosnold is popularly credited as the " Discoverer." 
Upon what, then, is his claim based ? The answer has already been given, 
as the Cape had been well known to geographers ever since the time of 
Verrazauo and Gomez. Under the circumstances, the advancement of Gos- 
nold in this connection is a little curious. 

First of all, it should be noticed that Gosnold made no claim for him- 
self. It is simply recorded that he gave the present name to the Cape. 
On the other hand no early writer made any claim on his behalf. It is true 
that, in 1 609, when Hudson was on the coast, Juet, his pilot, wrote in the 
journal, " This is that headland which Captaine Bartholomew Gosnold dis- 
covered in the year 1602, and called Cape Cod."1T Juet, however, uses this 
word, not in the modern sense, but simply to convey the idea of exploration 
or survey. This was the common use of the word in English. In the con- 
tinental languages it was employed in the same way. The failure to appre- 
ciate this fact has led to blunders.** Verrazano says that he " discovered " 
(discoperto) countries that all the world knew were discovered in the mod- 
ern sense, that is found, many years before. Thus also Barlow ■• discovered " 
Virginia in 1584, at a time when the region was already famous ; while the 
Dutch in 1614 "discovered" portions of New England well depicted in 
the published French maps of 1609 and 1613. All such writers as Mourt 
(Morton), Smith, Bradford, Rosier and Josselyn, use the word "discover" 
in the sense of to explore or survey. Hubbard kept up the usage, and its 

* Allefonsce was of the opinion that the Penobscot ran to the St. Lawrence. See, also, 
Lok's map in " Verrazano the Explorer," and in " Divers Voyages." Smith probably re- 
ferred to this feature of Molyneux's map where he says that " New England is no island." 
" Advertisements," p. 20. 

t Hakluyt and others knew of Mnnan. See Mass. Coll., s. 3, vol. viii. pp. 105-23. They 
probably had their information from English voyagers. At Whale's Cove in Grand Manau 
copper is found on the surface, to-day. 

% On Gosnold's voyage, which was an unauthorized venture, leading to the confisca- 
tion of his carw by Sir Walter Ralegli, see the author's article in the Register, Julv, 1878. 

{ The Centennial Edition of his History , i. p. 83. Also Froeman's " Cape Cod/' i 29. 

|| See Introduction to Bishop White's Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church, pp. 
viii. and ix., ed. 1880. Prior to 1583, at least two English expeditions visited the coast be- 
tween Nova Scotia and Capo Cod. This subject, however, is reserved for separate treat- 
ment. It is possible, also, that Martin Frobisher sighted Cape Cod in 1586, when sailing 
home from Virginia. 

t The Hakluyt Society's Henry Hudson (Ashor), p. 66. 

*« See " Verrazano the Explorer," p. 39. 



general 1 signification was always understood. Juet simply meant to say, 
that this was the headland which Gosnold examined. If he had said more, 
Juet would have proved that he was badly informed concerning the pub- 
lished maps and relations. 

In this connection the claims of the Dutch have never been attended to 
sufficiently. Let us hear, therefore, the report of the Board of Accounts 
on New Netherlands, dated Dec. 15, 1644, taken from the archives at the 
Hague. It is said : 

" New Netherland, situate in America between English Virginia and 
New England, extending from the South river, lying in 34| degrees, to 
Cape Malabar, in the latitude of 41^ degrees, was first frequented by the 
inhabitants of this country in the year 1598, and especially by those of the 
Greenland Company, but without making any fixed settlements, only as a 
shelter in the winter. For which purpose they erected on the North and 
South Rivers there two little forts against the incursions of the Indians."* 

Mr. Brodhead puts this statement in a foot note, and says that " it needs 
confirmation."! The confirmation, however, is at hand, though it is not 
found exactly where one would look for it. Nevertheless, Bradford says, 
in his letter to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, of June 15, 1627, that the Dutch 
on the Hudson " have used trading there this six or seven and twenty 
years," adding, tbey " have begun to plant there of later time."t Brad- 
ford was certainly competent to speak on this subject. He lived in Holland 
in 1608, and thus had opportunities for becoming acquainted with Dutch, 
enterprise, while his own interests would prevent him from making any over 
statement. It must be conceded, therefore, that the Dutch were thus 
early at the Hudson ; and, as the way home lay along Cape Cod towards 
the banks of Newfoundland, they must have been familiar with the region. 
The Hudson was their central point for the trade in peltry, and thence 
they ranged the coast far and wide. They did not publish their operations, 
which would have defeated their plans, but they went back and forth quietly 
collecting their gains, being contented with the solid profits. 

If any additional evidence were wanted, it could be found in connection 
with Allefonsce, who was on the coast near the year 1542. In his narra- 
tive it was described as " a cape which is high land, and has a great Island 
and three or four small ones." The reference here appears to be the Eliza- 
beth group, possibly in connection with Nantucket. Eastward of the 
Cape was the River of Norumbega, and south-westerly was the Hudson, 
'' a great river of fresh water," in front of which lay Sandy Hook, described 
as an " island of sand."§ Allefonsce knew well the " mighty headland " 
of Gosnold, where " Highland " Light now stands. 

Regarding Gosnold himself, it is clear that he understood the situation 
when he came upon the coast. As the " Concord" approached the ter- 
minus of the Cape, Archer wrote : 

" The fifteenth day we had again sight of land, which made ahead, be- 
ing as we thought on an island, by reason of a large sound that appeared 

* N. Y. Col. Doc, i. 149. 

t History, i. 35. 

+ Mass. Coll., iii. 57. The Dutch, however, in 1721, hesitated to " impeach the rights of 
the English." Col. Mss.; vol. i. 

$ A full copy of the manuscript of Allefonsce, so far as it relates to America, was made 
for the writer under the supervision of the late M. D'Avezac; and as he hopes some diy to 
publish the translation, the subject is here simply touched upon. The extracts already pub- 
lished were drawn from the copy thus obtained. This extract, however, is from the printed 
work. 
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westward between it and the main, for coming to the west end thereof, 
we did perceive a large opening, we called it Shoal Hope."* 

Again he says, on the twenty-first, while coasting along the outside of 
the Cape to the southward, that they saw what they supposed to be the 
"end" of the water taken for "a large sound," and the narrative says, 
that finding " there were but three fathoms a league off, we omitted to 
make further discovery of the same, calling it Shoal-Hope."t 

But why did they apply the name of " Shoal Hope ?" First, why did 
they use the word " Hope ?" The answer is at hand. In the language of 
that period, the term " Hope " indeed had its modern signification, but to 
this was added another and a geographical meaning, being equivalent to an 
opening in the hills. The term, as used in the narrative, had a double sig- 
nification. Gosnold was on the lookout for a passage through the land to 
the Indies. As late as 1660 the land separating the Atlantic from the 
Pacific was supposed to be only about two hundred and fifty milesj wide. 
"When Gosnold saw the open water, he thought he had what, in modern 
parlance, is sometimes called " a fair show." In the tracts appended to 
the narrative of Gosnold's voyage, among the reasons urged in favor of 
exploration was, that some voyage would yet " conduct us to the hopes 
that men do greedily thirst after," and to a " way to be made part over- 
land and part by rivers and lakes into the South Sea unto Cathay, China 
and those passing rich countries lying in the east parts of the world." 

Hakluyt, in setting forth " Inducements " for the voyage " in 40 and 42 
degrees of latitude," appended to Brereton, mentions as his fifth, " a great 
possibility of further discoveries of other regions from the north part of the 
same land by sea," thus giving the trade to the Indies. 

This was the beautiful dream of Gosnold and all the men of his time. 
Dermer, when at New York, in 1 619, where Hudson vainly searched in 1609, 
fondly believed that he had reached the gateway to the east. It was every 
way fitting, therefore, to call what appeared to be a water gate through the 
land a " Hope." The term was perfectly intelligible to the geographers 
of the time. But why the "Shoal" Hope? This leads to the statement 
that Gosnold seemed to know bis ground ; as before any shoal water is 
mentioned he applies the name of " Shoal Hope," while after the shallow 
water is found he confirms the name. It would appear that he had the great 
shoal in mind, and, knowing that he was near it, employed the equivalent 
of the Baxos that he had seen on the maps of "Wytrliet, and read about on 
the English page of Linschoten. Others had found nothing to boast of or 
to assure their courage in passing along this region, but it would seem 
almost as though Gosnold desired to signalize his visit to this place, by con- 
necting it with something unique. At least we offer the suggestion. 

That he knew his position is evident. He had come forth ton this voy- 
age with the letter of Verrazano in his hand,§ and was in search of the 
region where the Island of Luisa lay, an island which, as " Claudia," was > ■ 

depicted near the Cape of Gaums on the map of Molyneux. It was the 
" situation in fourtie degrees " that Carlisle desired to colonize in 1583. || j 

Ifwas the exact region that Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed for on his fatal 'i 

| 

» Mass. Coll., ser. 3, vol. viii. p. 74. 

t Ibid. p. 7S. I utcr a " Sound " was called " Gosnold's Hope." 

t " Verrazano tliu Explorer," p. 57. 

$ Sec the proof in tho Register, 1878. Also note the fact that Archer speaks of the 
dcsii nation of tho voyage us " our purposed place." Mass. Coll.. s. 3, vol. viii. p. 73. 

|| Hakluyt, Hi. 184. 
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voyage. This Hakluyt declares when he prints upon the margin of his 
page which refers to Claudia, " The countrey of Sir H. G. Voyage."* The 
old " " sirtis " of Verrazano, therefore, crops out in connection with the 
hope of a route to the opulent Cathay through what is now the territory 
of Massachusetts.! He gave the name of Cape Cod to the cape, possibly, 
in a merry mood, as the cod took so readily to his bait. Bradford gives a 
tolerable resume of the subject when he writes : 

•' A word or two by y e way of this cape ; it was thus first named by Cap- 
ten Gosnold and his company, An : 1 602, and after by Capten Smith was 
caled Cape James ; but it retains y e former name amongst sea-men. Also 
y' point which first showed those dangerous shoulds unto them, they called 
Pointe Care, and Tucker's Terrour ; but by y° French and Dutch to this 
day call it Malabarr, by reason of those perilous shoulds and ye losses 
they have suffered there."t 

But though the English sailors relished the name given by Gosnold, it 
did not immediately pass into geography. In 1603, Wytfliet published ano- 
ther edition of his work, as already observed, containing the map of 1597, 
with the Cape indicated as " Baxos," and in its proper place, in opposition 
to Mercator. 

In 1605 Champlain came to the Cape, and he says that he named it 
" Cape Blanc," since it contained sands and dunes which had a white ap- 
pearance^ On one of his maps, however, he calls it " C. Mallehare," the 
bad shoal, or Baxos. 

In 1608, the Fascicvlvs Geographicvs\\ lays down " C. Baixo" where 
Cape Cod should be, while the " B. de ensenada " or Bay of Fundy stands 
in its proper position between " Baixo " and Cape " de Breton." Where 
the Hudson should appear there is an indication of habitations, and a river, 
with the word " Comakee." Sandy Hook is not found under any name ; 
while the name of that Cape, " de las Arenas," is attached to the region 
of Cape Hatteras, with Virginian names standing northward of it. No 
new English map had appeared since that of 1 600 ; though the next year 
Lescarbot published his Nouvelle France, with a map of the coast, giving 
Cape Cod feebly defined as " Malebarre." 

In 1609, after landing on Cape Cod, and passing a night entangled in 
the ancient Baxos, Henry Hudson went southward and reached the Hud- 
son. All his movements indicate that he knew of the river previously 
through Smith, and that his object was to explore with reference to a route 
to the Indies.1T 

Magnin, in 1611, pays no attention to Gosnold, and, to illustrate his text, 

* " Divers Voyages," p. 6t Hakluyt clearly knew that Mercator gave the wrong lati- 
tude as well as wrong name to the Island. 

t The strait passing westward from Cape Gamas was, possibly, suggested by Long Island 
Sound, which had not been explored, and which might have been regarded as running to 
the St. Lawrence. 

J Mass. Coll., s. 4, vol. iii. p. 77. $ CEuvres, ii. 64. 

|| " Fascicvlvs geographicvs Complectens prsecipvarvm totjvs orbis Regionum tabulas 
circiter centum, vna cum earundem Enarrationibus," &c. Coin am Rein Bey Iohan Bux- 
emacher. MDCVIII. fol. 84. 

II The Dutch themselves declare that Hudson proposed two things to his crew, the first 
of which was to "proceed on the latitude of 40 degrees to the coast of America, being 
chieflv moved to this by letters and charts which one Captain Smith had sent him from Vir- 
ginia." N. York Coll.. s. 2, vol. ii. p. 369. Juet, the pilot, must have had the letter of Ver- 
razano before him in Hakluyt's version, as was the case with Gosnold. Juet says, " The 
land is very pleasant and high," and Verrazano says " a very pleasant place among cer- 
taine steepe hilles " ; and while the former speaks of the harbor as " an open sea," and " a 
good harbour for all windes," the latter says it was a " pleasant lake," and " well fensed 
lrom thewinde." Ashcr's Hudson, p. 78, and " Divers Voyages," p. 63. 
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uses a map like that of 1603. Mercator's double representation of the 
Island of Louisa, under the names of " Claudia " and " Briso," are still 
retained and put in latitude 44°, east of the Penobscot; but eastward of 
the Penobscot is " Cap Hondo," or Cape Sable, intended for the mouth of 
the Bay Hondo ; while in a south-westerly direction, where it belongs, is 
" C. Baixo."* 

In 1613 Champlain published his work, but paid no attention to Gos- 
nold. He does not even mention him. The Dutch " Figurative map " of 
1614, first shows Cape Cod fairly delineated, but the map remained unpub- 
lished until recent times. The English surveys are not indicated, though 
French names translated into Dutch are taken from Lescarbot and Cham- 
plain. This map represents genuine work by the Dutch, who examined 
the cape carefully, and called Ptymouth Harbor " Crane Bay."t On this 
map Cape Cod is " Staten hoeck," and Sandy Hook is " Saudpunt." " C. 
Mallebarre " is attached to the shoals out at sea. 

Cape Cod does not appear in any published map as Cape Cod until Sir 
AVilliam Alexander published his map in 1024. This map does not include 
the region of Sandy Hook, though the Bay of Fundy is called " Argal's 
Bay."t The maps of New England made by the English, however, did not 
prove very serviceable to some navigators. When off the Cape, in 1605, 
Waymouth's chronicler says, " We found our sea charts very false, putting 
land where none is."§ Gosnold, it would appear, did not improve the car- 
tology. Though Smith directed Hudson to search in latitude 40° N., on 
this point he is very emphatic, saying : 

" I have had six or seauen plats of those Northern parts, so vnlike each to 
other, and most so differing from any true proportion, or resemblance of 
the Countrey, as they did me no more good, then so much waste paper, 
though they cost me more."|| Smith, in his own map, published in 1616, 
calls the Cape "Cape James." 

The Mercator of Hondius, in 1619, ignored the explorations of Gosnold 
and Champlain, but they put the ancient Baxos in its proper place west of 
the Penobscot, Hondius thus correcting his master, while " C. Hondo" is 
applied to the region of the Bay of Fundy. The latitudes on this map cor- 
respond with Mercator's of 1569, and dissent from those of Wytfliet and 
Magnin, which put Claudia near 44° W. Another map from' Hondius, 
given by Purchas in 1625, corresponds with the representation of Baxos in 
1619. In the same volume Purchas gives a map of New England, which 
was an improvement upon Alexander's, and with Cape Cod well delineated 
in the modern way, and with its present name.1T 

Coming to the year 1633, we find that the Mercator of Hondius dismissss 
Baxos to the limbo of geographical antiquities. The word had done its 

* " Histoirc Vniversclle des Indes Occidentales," &c. A Dovay : Chez Francois Fabri. 
L'an 1611, p. 95. 

t This was probably the work of Do Witt and Volckertsen, of " the Little Fox" and 
" tlio Crane," in 1613. Brodhend's " New York," p. 46 and 757. O'Callaghan's «' New 
York," vol. i., and Doc. Hist. N. York, i. 13. % Kncourngemcnr-Cp. 216. 

I) Mass. Coll., s 3, vol. viii. p. 131. It may bo obsorved here, that De Bry, in 1619 and 
1624, hiis maps without Cape Cod. 

|| Smith, if his Description of New England, London, 1616, after speaking of the work 
of Gosnold, Waymouth and others, says, '' I must entreat, them to pardon ine ... if 
I offend in saying that their true descriptions are concealed, or neuer well observed, or died 
with the Authors : so that this Coast is yet still but onon as a Coast vnknowne and vndis- 
couored." iiu.simi reprint, p. 22. 

H Pilgrimcs, iii. 837-53, and vol. iv. p. 1873. In tlio answers found in the " One Hundred 
Prize Questions" (Montreal, 1880), the name of the Bav of Fundv is incorrectly deduced 
from " Fond do la Bale Franeoise." Sec " Vcrnuuno tiie Explorer," p. 38. 
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work for the time, and Gosnold's term, " Cape Cod," superseded all other 
names. Nevertheless, "Cabo de Baxos" is now drawn out of its obscu- 
rity and sent forth into the world to perform a duty too long delayed, and 
to witness to the honorable and adventurous activity of men who braved 
the danger of Verrazano's " sirtis " half a century before Bartholomew 
Gosnold coasted our rugged shores. 

It will be seen from the foregoing, that certain natural divisions of the 
Atlantic coast were observed at an early period, and that these divisions were 
maintained by the best historians and cartographers. The Bay of New 
York was always made very prominent on the maps, because it was well 
known. The Hudson was never lost sight of. That Antonio was the Hud- 
son, is simply indisputable.* As Cape Cod, though not outlined on the maps, 
had its place, so the Rio de San Antonio always stood south of it, and north 
of Arenas, emptying into the Bay of Christovall. Oviedo, Gomara and 
others commence the Archipelago, or gulf of Maine, north of Baxos, laying 
down the points minutely ; so that when the outline of Cape Cod was de- 
fined on the maps Arenas held its old place. The Figurative map gives one 
illustration of this. Sandy Hook was never merged in Cape Cod. There 
was nothing about the latter in ancient times to justify the application of 
" Arenas." Its sandy aspect is an accident of modern days. 

For the confusion that has prevailed in connection with this subject, we 
are largely indebted to Mercator, who, following Ramusio and Gastaldi, 
adopted the wrong latitudes drawn by them from the Map of Verrazano, 
and thus duplicated Luisa (Block Island) as "Claudia " and " Briso," placing 
both too far east, though " Claudia " is in the right latitude, being laid down 
according to Verrazano's Letter. Again, in running his coast line from 
Cape Arenas, he turned northward, instead of proceeding eastward, cutting 
away a large portion of New England, and commencing the archipelago of 
Oviedo at Arenas. The weight of his name gave currency to this blunder 
and various other geographical abortions for more than half a century, thus 
well nigh stereotyping the confusion. Yet after all he laid down Cape de 
-" Lexus," as stated, in its proper latitude, though, as the Sketch Map shows, 
east of Norumbega, which by his blunder was thrown three degrees too far 
south. Dr. Kohl, who knew very well that the Hudson was Antonio, and 
Arrecefis Cape Cod, evidently felt that Mercator had erred, but he could 
not say in what the error consisted, and stood looking upon the " Lexus " of 
Mercator puzzled and confused, and putting a note of interrogation after 
the word.f Dr. Kohl had never seen the Map of Verrazano, while Cabo 
de Baxos is not found in his book. Yet this word gives the key to the early 
Cartology of New England, for which key the author is indebted chiefly to 
Linschoten ; though he regards the Map of Verrazano as the head and crown 
of the cartology of the North Atlantic coast.} Verrazano's " C. della Bu- 
son" was never lost sight of down to 1622, when the work of the modern 
Coast Survey was fairly inaugurated by Captain Jons of the ship " Disco- 
very," who in that year undertook to " discovere " or survey the ancient 
Baxos, styled " y e Shoulds of Cape-Cod."§ 

* Bancroft voices the opinion of cartographers, when he says that the Hudson was named 
Rio San Antonio in honor of the Saint. See " Sailing Directions of Henry Hudson," p. 50. 

t Maine Coll., §2. Vol. I. pp. 49 and 390. 

t The author, at the outset, questioned the existence of a Verrazano Maprand after in- 
specting the photographs felt that it was of little account. He was obliged, however, in the 
face of prejudice, to modify his views at every step, his progress being indicated by the re- 
vised version of his Verrazano discussions. 

§ Bradford's History, p. 127. 
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The bitterness with which some Congregatipn- 
alists and their sympathizers have conducted 
many open or indirect attacks upon men of the 
Church of England, does not incline one, as a 
rule, to look for much fair play in the works of 
current denominational writers bearing on sub- 
jects involving the credit of the Church. The 
Popham controversy forms an instructive illus- 
tration of this, the Church of England colony, 
planted on the Kennebec thirteen years before 
the settlement of Plymouth, having been delib- 
erately pronounced a colony of ' ' felons. " There 
were respectable Congregationalists who felt as 
much aggrieved as Churchmen themselves by the 
course pursued, which needs no characterization, 
but, though the tone of discussion has improved, 
for a. long time to come a certain degree of 
misrepresentation in connection with all Church 
questions will be in order among a class of 
writers interested in demonstrating the spotless 
virtue and immaculate wisdom of men of their 
own stripe. 

* The New English Canaan of Thomas Mobton. 
With Introductory Matter and Notes. By Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr. TBoston: Published by the 
Prince Society. 1883.] "4to. 



The goodly volume before us touches more or 
lessupon Churchmen of the seventeenth century, 
and it would be altogether too charitable to say 
that it is free from the peculiarity already 
pointed out. Nevertheless, it is a work of very 
great interest and value. It is edited by a 
writer who has shown remarkable aptitude for 
dealing with difficult subjects, and who has 
made several contributions to New England 
history that constitute students his debtors. 
We very cordially recognize the value that at- 
taches to whatsoever Mr. Adams puts his band, 
and we also have to thank the Prince Society 
for giving us the results of his labors in such an 
admirable form. We are not able, however, to 
agree altogether with Mr. Adams in his opinion 
of the author of that most famous work, '' The 
New English Canaan." 

Thomas Morton, the hero of Motley's novel 
entitled " Merry Mount," was far from being a 
perfect character; and, though he was a Church- 
man, we know of no "investigators" among 
Churchmen or others who, as Mr. Adams phras- 
es it, adopt "Morton's cause as their own." In- 
deed, we have to point out what seems to us to 
be the fact, that in his introduction the editor 
does not write with the accuracy that he has 
shown in other works. He enters upon his en- 
terprise in a languid fashion, evidently a little 
discouraged by the magnitude of his task, and 



wishing that it were fairly out of hand, as he 
had written two or three laborious papers on the 
subject already. We have no room, however, 
to discuss his work in detail, and must content 
ourselves with a few observations. 

At the outset, in groping around for something 
damaging to say, Mr. Adams finds that there 
was a " Wollaston" associated with Morton at 
Merry Mount, and also a pirate named " Wol- 
laston;" and as " itis not likely that two Captain 
Wollastons were sea adventurers at the samp 
time," the two Wollastons must be one and the 
same. As "probably was" equals "surmise,' 
this is all clear gain, and he gets Morton into 
bad company at the start; even though Froude 
confounds Captain John Davis of Sandridge with 
Captain John Davis of Limehouse, and not- 
withstanding the fact that it was a pirate bear- 
ing the classical cognomen of Jones who brought 
over the Pilgrim Fathers in the Mayflower, the 
said fathers showing their abhorrence of pirates 
and piracy by attaching the name of this con- 
frere of Captain Kidd to the little river that 
washed the border of Plymouth's shore. 
Making an excellent start, Mr. Adams continues 
hopefully on an easy down-grade to the end, 
repeating slanders devised by Morton's enemies, 
who went so far as to charge him with mur- 
der, not being quite so moderate as those who 
denounced the Popham colonists of 1R07 as felons. 
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Mr. Adams disavows a great deal of Bradford's 
trash, and in a former essay he even condemned 
the action of the Boston authorities roundly, 
though in editing this volume he realizes that 
the men of the Bay are on trial, and according- 
ly he does the best for them that he can. Brad- 
ford called Morton a pettifogger, but Mr. Adams 
is forced to confess that he was a lawyer in regu- 
lar standing, and a good one, too. He secured 
the services of a specialist to ransack the legal 
authorities, covering a period of five hundred 
years, to convict Thomas Morton of error, but 
in vain. The latter took his positions well, 
though he could not maintain them against 
brute force. It is clear that Thomas Morton 
was a gentleman of property and, as Maverick 
says, of quality, being a well-bred lawyer of 
Furaivell's Inn. Nevertheless he is represented 
as getting possession of Merry Mount by foul 
means; while the fact that he was not dis- 
possessed is explained by the statement that 
'* there were no courts of appeal in America." 
Yet we find that the men of Massachusetts Bay 
could destroy property without courts of appeal 
if they could not restore it. But we clearly 
learn that the property was Morton's, from the 
fact that they burned his*house before his eyes 
as punishment for alleged offences. In no better 
way could they have declared that Merry Mount 
belonged to him, agreeing with the testimony of 



Maverick in the " Clarendon Papers," and the 
statement of "New England's Vindication," that 
Morton had a patent; the latter authority, not 
quoted by Mr. Adams, showing that the 
" Pirate " Wollaston also had a patent for land. 
Such a lame treatment of a plain legal sub- 
ject was hardly expected, any more than a 
vindication of the persecution waged against 
Morton, on the ground that he was selling arms 
to the natives, and was, therefore, a dangerous 
man to the community. If he had been selling 
glass beads, it would have been equally dan- 
gerous to the community ; yet our editor writes, 
speaking of Merry Mount, that "it was the 
yearly rendezvous of a rough and lawless class 
of men, only one step removed from freeboot- 
ers, who cared for nothing except immediate 
gain. Once let such a gathering place as that of 
which Morton was now head become fixed and 
known, and soon it would develop into a nest of 
pirates." This, however, is really too much. 
He quite overdoes the subject, reminding the 
reader of Bradford's lamentation: "0 the 
horiblnes of this vilanie ! " 

One peculiar feature of his treatment, how- 
ever, is found where he tries to make it appear 
that the Churchmen situated around Boston ap- 
proved of the capture and banishment of Morton. 
Speaking of the papers sent to England when 
Morton was driven out, he says: " These letters 



were signed by the chief of the several planta- 
tions," but Bradford says (the italics are ours): 
" This letter was subscribed by some of the chiefs 
of every plantation, but I have not their names 
to the copy, and therefore omit them; yet they 
may in part be seen .by that at the same time 
underwritten (in another paper) toward the 
charges asfollowetb.'' According to this paper, 
among those assessed for the expenses of arrest- 
ing Morton, we find the Rev. William Black- 
stone, the Church clergyman then dwelling at 
Boston; and on this pretext, another " surmise," 
it has been argued that Churchmen themselves 
were arrayed against Morton : whereas, there is 
no proof whatsoever that Blackstone paid a 
penny of the assessment, or that he sympathized 
in the slightest degree with the men of the Bay, 
from whom he was glad to escape by going to 
Rhode Island. When they levied even a fine 
upon Walford, the Charlestown Episcopalian, 
they could not collect it ; while at the same 
period the authorities remitted Saltonstall's fine. 
The only testimony we have respecting the 
judgment of Churcnmen on Morton is that of 
Maverick, who was in his favor, and denounced 
the authorities in unmeasured terms. 

We get on well toward a climax, where we 
are told that Morton wrote his "New English 
Canaan" in the interest of Archbishop Laud 
and the commissioners. Here, therefore, one is 
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impressed by the singular way of Mr. Adams in 
ignoring the fact that the third part of the book 
was an afterthought, an epilogue having been 
put at the end of the seeond part. The third 
part was written as the result of his bitter ex- 
perience at Boston and Plymouth, and abounds 
with satire, from which the other portions of 
the work are free, the tone being reverent and 
religious, though we are told solemnly that he 
was " a man of undevout mind," and that he 
put in piety and Prayer Book to please Laud. 
It was thus put in, we must notice, at a particu- 
lar point of time, and put into a portion of the 
book described by Mr. Adams as "saturated 
with drunkenness, ribaldry, and scoffing." We 
thus readily perceive from this that Laud was 
a man pleased with such stuff, and that the 
archbishop was quite disposed to favor a cause 
bolstered up by writings saturated with in- 
decency and vice. To such lengths has Mr. 
Adams gone ; but we must remind him that he 
is not quite consistent — saying in one place that 
a thing is "lewd," and in another confessing 
that he does not know what the language means, 
and again saying that Morton's book is not "even 
a coarse book," that the verses in the third part 
are " decent enough," the fault being their "in- 
comprehensibility," while, as we have seen, it 
is " saturated with drunkenness, ribaldry, and 
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The novelty of the theory, that the book was 
written in the interest of Laud, must prove 
somewhat diverting to the average reader; the 
first and second parts containing nothing what- 
ever to interest Laud in connection with his 
plans respecting New England, while large por- 
tions of the third part are written in such a 
way that experts in New England history can- 
not make out the sense. Mr. Adams himself 
gives up four chapters of the third part, chap- 
ters ix., x., xii., xiii., saying that be cannot un- 
derstand them. Yet a work like this, pro- 
nounced by Mr. Adams, when the particular 
mood is upon him, as reeking with everything 
vile, was intended to help the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and forward his work. 

In many respects Thomas Morton was a reck- 
less man. We have no excuse to offer for his 
faults, except such as we plead in behalf of 
his persecutors, toward whom he maintained 
less bitterness than is generally supposed, and 
whom though ridiculed without stint, he did not 
dismiss without words of praise; for, in this 
third book, " decent enough " yet saturated with 
indecency and vice, he tells Laud what must 
have given him great satisfaction, namely, that, 
" Among those who have settled themselves in 
New England, some have gone for their con- 
science's sake (as they prefesse,) and I wish that 
they may plant the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as be- 
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commeth them, in sincerity and without satisme 
or faction, whatsoever their former or present 
practices are, which I intend not to justifle; 
howsover, they have deserved (in mine opinion 
some commendations, in that they have fur- 
nished the country so commodiously in so short 
a time." 

There is a great deal that is valuable in this 
work, but we do not believe that Mr. Adams 
has done either Morton or himself justice. In- 
deed he seems to confess failure where he says 
that if he were going to do the work again, he 
would do it in a different way ; for, even if 
Morton were the man he has been depicted, it 
would then remain true, that, in destroying his 
property, and freezing fatal torments into his 
aged bones during the bitter winter spent in the 
fireless dungeon of Boston jail, his persecutors 
were guilty of a crime that the cunning pen of 
Mr. Adams cannot cancel, and that the elegant 
typographers of the Prince Society cannot print 
away. 
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THE PLACE OF SANDY HOOK IN THE 
OLD CARTOLOGY 

AS INDICATED IN THE MAP OF ALONZO CHAVES. 



Konrad PopolsM. Schipper, proceed, what kind of a Country is New Nether land ? 
Bouen Krynssen. New Netherlaud is one of the finest Countries that lie under the Sun. 
Faust. What latitude have you there, Master ? 
Boiten Krynssen. That's a Seaman's question ;— 38, 39, 40, 41, 42. 

Breeden-Eaedt. 1649. 
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CABO DE ARENAS. 



THE explorer is subject to many illusions both by land and by 
sea. The eye is quick to deceive. Viewed through fog or 
under some low-lying cloud, a small patch of water behind a spit of 
sand expands into a broad, far-shining sea ; while, in refracted light, 
a distant coast line, well down in the horizon, looms in bold relief. 
The aspect of a coast changes not only from day to day but from 
hour to hour, gaining special attributes from the season or from the 
weather. Thus a cape may be " Capo Tormentosa " or " Bona 
vista," "Capo Verde" or "Capo Blanco." Newport Mountain, 
when seen from a certain point in Frenchman's Bay, off Mount 
Desert, is a green mountain, but closer at hand it appears a ver- 
dureless height of bald, gray, riven crags. Approached from the 
north by Allefonsce and Gosnold, the great Cape of Massachusetts 
appears " un Cap qui est haute terre," or " a mighty headland : " 
while if first seen from the south, it is the " Low Cape," or the 
" Cape of the Reefs." Often a place is what the imagination makes 
it ; and imagination goes a great way. " How appropriate," says 
one tourist, when entering Penobscot Bay, " is the name of that 
point, ' Owl's Head.' " " Yes," says another, " very like — a whale." 
Many an old voyager on the New England coast has at some time 
been found in the predicament of Alice in Wonderland, who dis- 
covered that there was after all such a thing as " a grin without a 
cat," expressions without a substantial body or features. Whoever, 
in a rapid voyage along the Atlantic seaboard, has tried to frame an 
intelligent conception of the coast, knows something of the difficulty 
of the task, even though he may have been long familiar with the 
maps. The day passes in the study of a succession of bright, pictur- 
esque views, rapidly developing and dissolving, or suddenly tele- 
scoping, confusion being confounded with every change of the ship's 
course, so that, however diligent with the pencil or pen, when 
the day fades the coveted panorama hopelessly vanishes, the island 
and the main, bold bluff and blue mountain, silvery beach, foaming 
reef, and wet, gray bar, all fusing in the crimson evening fire, being 
consumed on the altar of the sun. Erelong darkness creeps over the 
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sea, and as one sails on without the companionship of a friendly bea- 
con, or it may be without the guidance of a solitary star, he realizes 
something of the difficulty of the ancient mariner, who, beset with 
storms and fogs, warily kept wide of the shore, lest his ship should 
split upon some fatal rock. Then, in the little cabin, conning his 
note-book, the voyager calls to mind another character of Wonder- 
land, poor little Bill, the Lizard Juryman, who, after losing his 
pencil, wrote all day upon his slate with his finger, having nothing 
to show when the time came to render a verdict. 

It is true that savages, even, have excellent ideas of geography, 
and all who are familiar with the history of maritime discovery know 
how often the aborigines of America laid the professional explorer 
under obligation. Mr. Galton calls special attention to the facul- 
ty of the Bushmen and the Eskimo in respect to the imagination as 
applied to drawing, and in dwelling upon the "geographical in- 
stinct" found among rude tribes, he says that "scraps of charts 
scratched on bone or stone, of prehistoric Europe, when the distri- 
bution of land, sea and ice was very different from what it is now, 
may still exist, buried underground, and may reward the zeal of 
some future cave explorer."* 

Champlain, at Cape Ann, was aided by the Indians, and Dermer, 
inside of Sandy Hook, had geographical delineations made for him 
on the lid of his chest by natives who drew the coast (if we only had 
the sketch!) with a piece of chalk. Under these circumstances, 
however, such draftsmen express what they have learned from fre- 
quent experience, conveying knowledge familiar to the tribe for 
generations. 

The early navigators, making a hasty run on the American coast, 
were encompassed by many difficulties, and were baffled by many 
illusions ; but nevertheless the amateur sailor of our day, seated in 
his library full of maps and globes, imperiously demands of the six- 
teenth-century chronicler and cartographer, why he did not tell 
all about this or that particular feature of the coast, which is " as plain 
as the nose on a man's face." 

In our present cross-examination of the old sailors, who were so 
uncertain in their geography, and who wavered in their scientific 
apprehension like "a wave of the sea driven with wind and tossed," 
a fair allowance will be made for the circumstances under which they 
did their work, which of necessity rendered it more or less unsatis- 
factory and incomplete. 

In another paper attention has already been directed to " the place 
of Cape Cod in the old Cartology," which is identified with a cape 
that appeared under one name or another in the maps and relations, 
being situated at a certain point between Sandy Hook and Cape 
Breton, to which points of the coast it maintained a certain definite 

* " Inquiries into the Human Faculty and its Development," by Francis Galton, F.R.S. 
London, McMillan & Co. 1883. P. 10a. 



relation. A delineation that has been regarded as intended for the 
Bay of Fundy was also taken into the account, while, to simplify the 
discussion, the Narraganset region was omitted. The same general 
plan will be preserved in- the present paper, with the addition of 
some consideration of that part of the coast last mentioned, which is 
represented on the old charts by the River of Mary the Virgin and 
the Bay of St. John Baptist. All of these names do not invaria- 
bly occur on precisely the same part of the coast, but the exceptions 
are easily explained. It must be borne in mind, however, that this 
is not simply a discussion of names but of things, for we find that cer- 
tain capes and bays under one name or another occur in the same place 
with great regularity. Cape Cod, even, though described as both 
high and low, is easily identified. There is never any question about 
the existence of a cape possessing both of these characteristics, and 
we find it in the place where we find it to-day. It will be idle there- 
fore to dwell upon any occasional variation of the name, since the 
lack of a general agreement as respects names would not interfere 
with our discussion even if it existed. 

By reference to the annexed table of names, the student will easi- 
ly grasp the writer's meaning, and discover the relation clearly ex- 
isting between the several groups. In passing from left to right 
on the table the names occur as they appeared on the maps going up 
the coast from Sandy Hook to Cape Breton. In this connection 
the table requries no particular discussion, though the fact should 
be emphasized that the names in the second and third columns never 
occur out of their particular place except once, and then by accident, 
as we shall see.* We jind that the river in question is always 
named after a certain one of the three Maries, to wit, Mary the 
Virgin, especially honored by the reverential old navigators. Thus 
also it is with the Bay of St. John, which recalls John Baptist; 
and no one will have any doubt with respect to the meaning when it 
is called simply " St. John." It must be noted, too, that the Bay 
of the Baptist invariably stands east of the River of the Virgin, as 
indicated on the reconstructed map of Alonzo Chaves, which ac- 
companies this dissertation. It will be perceived from our table that 
Lok reads " Montes St. Johannis," showing that there was a set of 
Johannean names always used in this part of the old maps with the 
same regularity that characterizes the application of "C.Breton" 
to the farthest extremity of the coast. In the case of the French 
map,f to which the date of 1595 has been assigned, the reading is, 
Bay of the Good Mother, instead of river. This appears to have 
been simply a clerical error, which was followed by Champlain, who 

* The map of Blenw, No. 14, no date, in French maps at the office of Secretary of State, 
Boston, repeats " R. de buena madre," which is evidently the result of carelessness. 

t This map is found in an atlas preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. It 
was made subsequent to expedition of Kaleigh to Virginia. It was copied by the writer in 
1875. 
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makes it Baye de nostre Dame, clearly showing that he understood 
the name as belonging west of Cape Cod, which he did not confuse 
with the ancient " Arenas." This bay is shown on the map of Ver- 
razano as the Bay of Refuge, but in the same connection there is the 
Cape of Refuge, the latter word, like Johannis or Juan, being ap- 
plied occasionally to the neighboring mountains and cape as well as 
to the bay. It is also significant that as late as about 1680 the "Rio 
de Marion " appeared in the place of the River of Mary, and this 
too in a map which clearly defined Nova Scotia, though not defin- 
ing Cape Cod. The map, No. 13 in the Massachusetts Collec- 
tion, is a genuine curiosity. 

By glancing through the first column of names which belong to 
Sandy Hook, considerable variety appears, and on the map of 
Chaves " Cabo de Santiago " stands on the point of the Hook, while 
" Arenas" is put farther south. Our position, however, is not that 
Arenas was always applied to the Hook itself, but that the Hook 
was known by geographers who were not always particular about 
putting the name at the end. The same indifference prevailed in 
connection with Cape Cod, our " Arrecifis," which had several 
names written in at the end or at the heel of the cape, as geogra- 
phers happened to fancy. Still there was no question about its po- 
sition, because instead of Cape Cod it was sometimes called " Malle- 
barre." On the map of Ribero, Santiago is at the south part of the 
great cape instead of the north, the change apparently having been 
made accidentally by Oviedo. 

Before proceeding, however, to discuss the map of Chaves, it will 
be necessary to notice certain objections. 

In his discussion of the Ribero Map, Dr. Kohl says, or is made 
to say, of the cape called " Arenas " : " In respect to its longitude, 
its configuration, its sandy soil, its shoals on the East, its little bay 
on the West, it agrees with Cape Cod, and was intended, we can 
scarcely doubt, to represent this prominent feature of the New Eng- 
land Coast.* The latitude he is obliged to notice is two degrees 
" lower than the northern point of Cape Cod." He ought to have 
noticed, also, that the shoals on the map extend over nine degrees 
of latitude,! while this "shoal" extends on some maps from Cape 
Breton to Florida. StudiedTh connection with other maps it has 
significance. As regards the bay, we find a bay inside of Sandy 
Hook, along which coast Hudson says "the land hath many 
shoulds," while the whole region has been known from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century as a region of sand. On the other hand, 
in the seventeenth century, when the navigators began to describe 
Cape Cod, we find that " Arenas " was never applied. Even though 
Champlain called it " Cap Blanc," as on the inside it contained 

* Kohl's Maine, p. 308. 

t In some oases those " shoals " oxtended southward to the Bahamas and the Florida 
coast, appearing more like an indication of the Gulf Stream. 



" sands and dunes that had a white appearance." His name was 
copied by some Dutch map makers, but we have nowhere the faint- 
est intimation that any one ever supposed this cape to be that of the 
great Cape of Arenas. Cape Cod was treated almost as a new and 
recent discovery. On the other hand Sandy Hook inherited all the 
traditions of "Arenas." It was described as "Arenas," and never 
in a single case was it called " Arrecifes," " Baxos," or the " Eeef 
Cape." 

Again Dr. Kohl says : " It is scarcely credible that a navigator, 
sailing along the coast from Newfoundland .... could have over- 
looked so prominent a headland as Cape Cod. Neither the North- 
men nor Sebastian Cabot, on their voyages, failed to observe and 
represent it." It should be observed, however, that no one claims 
that Gomez overlooked it. The point is, that what he may have 
seen is not correctly shown by Bibero ; though it must be remem- 
bered that as to Cabot having sailed down from New Foundland 
nothing is proven. In fact the oversight of Ribero is allowed by 
Kohl himself. When discussing the Chaves Map,* and speaking of 
the rivers Antonio and " Buena Madre " with the Bay of " S. Juan 
Baptista" {which we know perfectly well were south of Cape Cod), 
Dr. Kohl tries to explain their alleged wrong position as given on 
the Bibero map, standing north of Cape Arenas, where they really 
belong. Kohl says that Bibero " found in the chart of Gomez a good 
representation of the indented coast of Maine, bordered by innumer- 
able islands ; and also a prominent headland, very much like Cape 
Cod. But for some reason he took this headland to be the ' Cabo 
de los Arenas ' of Gomez ; overlooking, or not having before him 
the name ' reef-cape,' the name by which this headland had really 
been designated by Gomez ; and having committed this error, he 
followed it out by placing north of this headland the names above 
mentioned, which had been placed by Gomez north of his ' Cabo de 
Arenas,' " which was conceded by Dr. Kohl to belong to the New 
Jersey coast. This, however, is all pure assumption. We do not 
know the extent of Gomez's exploration. There is no proof what- 
ever that Gomez left any map, while if there was a map, there is no 
proof that the points were laid down as declared. On the contrary, 
we know that Bibero worked up the north Atlantic coast from the 
anonymous map of 1527, which puts the names in question north of 
" Cape de Arenas," where they belong. Neither Gomez nor any 
one else erred in putting the names north of Arenas. Attention 
should also be called to the fact that two years before Eibero com- 
mitted the alleged error, Maijolla, mapping the voyage of Verraza- 
no, put down north of the Cape Arenas (to which he places two 
names, as will be seen in the table), "C. de S. Joani"; while 
Vlpius, with another version before him, puts in the same place 

* Kohl's Maine, 314. 
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"C. S. Iohan." Lok, who used the "mightie large olde mappe " 
presented by Verrazano to Henry VIII., sets down "MontesS. 
Johannis." These indications form a part of the Johannean repre- 
sentation always found in this connection. The first known expe- 
dition to this part of the coast, in connection with which St. John had 
any recognition, was the expedition of Verrazano, 1524 ; while the 
name is applied north of Cape Arenas, showing that, so far as our 
knowledge goes, the names of the Baptist and the Virgin, as thus ap- 
plied, originated with Verrazano, and that Gomez had nothing to do 
with the naming of Narraganset and the river lying at the west, which 
may have been visited by the Italian during the weeks that his ship 
lay anchored at Newport. The fancied blunder of Kibero was never 
committed; for, instead of "overlooking or not having before him 
the name ' reef Cape,' " he had it and used it, putting it, too, rela- 
tively, in the right position as regards " Buena madre," only plac- 
ing it too far east.* 

The learned German, however, found "another ground" for 
holding that the Cabo de Arenas of Ribero and Gomez is not Sandy 
Hook. He says truly, " We know for certain that the ' Baia de Ste 
Maria 7 is the old name for Chesapeake Bay," and continues : "Now 
this Baia is placed by Ribero five degrees south of his Cabo de Are- 
nas ; and five degress is the true distance between Chesapeake Bay 
and Cape Cod." Therefore he concludes that the Cabo de Arenas 
of Ribero is Cape Cod. But here we must call attention to a fact 
unfortunate for this argument, as Dr. Kohl tells us that Chaves was 
deputed expressly to correct the errors of Ribero. In doing this he 
reduced the distance between St. Mary's Bay and the great Cape to 
three degrees, while three and one-half is the true distance between 
the Chesapeake and Sandy Hook. Thus, on his own principles, 
with the corrected map before us, Sandy Hook is the Cabo de Arenas, 
though called "Santiago." 

A final point of Dr. Kohl is, that if we accept Cabo de Arenas as 
Sandy Hook, it would leave the map of Ribero " with no indication 
whatever of Cape Cod, that most prominent object on the coast, 
with the banks and shoals in its offing, .... and should be driven 
to the inadmissible supposition, that it had been entirely unnoticed 
both by Gomez and Ribero." 

This view arises, primarily, from the opinion that Gomez, who 
was laughed at on his return to Spain in 1525, made a map of his 
unsuccessful voyage. That he did so is pure assumption. The 
story of his voyage is poorly known. Doubtless Gomez noted Cape 
Cod, if he came on that coast. Verrazano certainly saw it, but' the 
letter of the Italian contains no allusion, and the late Buckingham 
Smith referred to this omission as a proof that the voyage was never 

* See " Cabo de Baxos," in tlio N. E. Historical and Genealogical Register, January, 
1881, and reprint, pp. 4 and 6, which, with its map, should be studied in connection with 
this paper. 
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made, not having seen the Verrazano maps. Map 13 (Mass. 
Coll.), already referred to, shows nothing of Cape Cod, though it 
is a late map. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that Gomez made a map, 
and further, that it contained no delineation of Cape Cod, we have 
to remember that this would not be one half so remarkable as 
the omission actually made by the map of 1527/ and 1529, namely, 
the omission of the great peninsula of Nova Scotia. This vast 
stretch of territory is not indicated, so far as the writer knows, 
on any map of the sixteenth century, except in the manner we shall 
have occasion to mention. But we must call attention to the fact 
that Bibero does not wholly omit " Arrecifes." He puts it east of 
the Penobscot, when he should have laid it down at the west of 
the Penobscot, close to the Bay " S. Jua baptista" and "K. de 
beuna madre," situated on all the maps on the south of New Eng- 
land, west of Cape Cod. This is one of the errors of Eibero, 
which is proven by Chaves. Let us now, however, turn to the 
map of Chaves. 

As we learn from Oviedo, in 1536 Charles V. ordered that the 
charts should " be examined and corrected " by experienced men 
appointed for the purpose. Acting under their instructions, Alonza 
Chaves drew a map embodying what information he had collect- 
■ ed, though he had heard nothing of the voyages of Cartier in 1534 
—5. This map was used by Oviedo in his description of the Ameri- 
can coast, published in 1537. The Chart of Chaves has been re- 
constructed by the present writer from the description of the Span- 
ish historian, so far as it exhibits the cartology of the North Atlan- 
tic coast, and whoever compares our sketch of the map with Ovi- 
edo's description, will find the sketch sufficiently exact for the pur- 
poses of this paper. 

In reconstructing this chart no pains have been taken to make 
the lines conform with exactness to the delineations of modern maps. 
Oviedo makes no account of the sinuosities of the coast. Generally 
he goes from point to point on nearly straight lines, giving latitudes 
as exactly as he can from the map, and thus defines distinct locali- 
ties. The reader understands that the courses given indicate little 
more than the general directions, and that Oviedo saw on the map 
of Chaves many broken and curved lines which he could not express 
in writing. The distances, too, like the courses, are only approxi- 
mate, as he pursues the decimal system throughout. Sometimes 
he may have calculated the length of a straight line, and again he 
may have computed the distance around some bulging coast or enter- 
ing bay, but the computation is in round numbers. Accordingly the 
historian must not be pressed either as regards distances or courses. 
His estimates are somewhat rough ones made from a small map, 
possibly, too, by rule of thumb. In the absence of longitudes, 
therefore, the only course open in the reconstruction of the map of 
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Chaves was to represent the latitudes according to a scale, and allow 
the longitude to come what it might after running the general course 
from point to point, making no account of the variation of the com- 
pass. In some cases the distances are too small and in others too 
great. The. distance between Santiago and the bottom of the bay- 
lying west of the cape is put at twenty leagues, making the bot- 
tom of the bay in 38° 20', and the statement is that the coast runs 
thence to the north to Eio San Antonio in 41° N. a distance of 
thirty leagues, whereas according to the latitude, this distance cov- 
ers two and thirds of a degree, or about forty leagues. It will be 
clearly seen, however, that 41° N. is an error,' and that the map of 
Chaves should have read 40° N. instead of 41° N., and in the next 
course the reading should be 40° 30' instead of 41° 30 7 . Still, in 
drawing the map we have put the Eiver of St. Antonio in 41°, lest 
there should be any appearance of making an unwarrantable change 
in the record. This literal rendering of the description, however, 
proves that the delineation of Chaves, so far as the hook and the 
bay are concerned, is identical with that of Bibero, and that the 
latter gave the cape its true name. 

With these brief indications respecting the course and distances of 
Chaves, let us pass on to examine the account of Oviedo. 

It is of interest to note, first, how well Oveido, following Chaves, 
outlines the Bay of Mexico, and how clearly he defines the mouth of 
the Mississippi, the "Eio del Espiritu Sancto," running "north 
and south " in 29° 40', though the printer, by an error easily per- 
ceived, makes it in 39° 40'. Correcting this blunder, we recover the 
thread of the narrative, and find the great bay, " Mar Pequefia," ly- 
ing north and east of the mouth of the Mississippi, well defined, though 
not shown in our sketch ; proving clearly the early discovery of the 
Mississippi by the Spaniards. Making our way down the west coast 
of Florida, we reach " punta Aguada," a watering place for ships 
in 24° 45'; thence easterly to " punta de la Florida," in 25° 40'; 
making the end of Florida nearly square, according to the old maps. 
Thus Chaves begins his line forty minutes too high, the true latitude 
being 25° N"., which, combined with his error in the latitude of the 
Eiver Antonio, makes the Bay of New York gape very wide. But 
let us not anticipate. 

From " Punta de la Florida " we pass northerly to " Punta Car- 
navarel," in 28° ; thence "northerly " again to " Cabo de la Cruz, 
29° 30' N.," ten or twelve degrees south of which is the "Eio de 
Corrientes," as seen in the sketch. Twenty leagues north-east from 
our " Cabo de Cruz " is " the river Mar Baxa," the river of the ocean 
shoals. Ten leagues farther is "Eio Seco ;" ten farther "Cabo 
Gruebo ;" and twenty more, in 33° N., is " Sancta Elena." Thence 
one hundred and twenty leagues north-east, one fourth east, is 
"Cabo de Trafalgar," in 35° 31' N., on the route there being the 
rivers " Sancta Elena " and " los Ancones," together with " Cabo 
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Sanct Eoman," in 33° 30' N. ; passing " Eio Jordan," "Eio de los 
Canoas," "Eio de los Baxos," "Eio de Principe" and "Eio Tra- 
falgar." North-east, in 36" 40' N., the "Bahai de Sancta Maria," 
the-Chesapeake, into which empty the two rivers, the westerly called 
" Espiritu Sancto," and the easterly "Salado." In it are "some 
small islets." This bay, in fact, is well furnished with little islands, 
and various rivers flow in on both sides, but we can hardly identify 
the two mentioned. Next is "Cabo de Sanct Johan," in 37 Q N. 
Then comes the statement that " From the Cabo de Sanct Johan to 
Cabo de los Arenas are thirty leagues to the north, north-east, and 
the Cabo de los Arenas is 38° 20' N." From the promontory or 
Cabo de los Arenas the coast runs thirty more leagues north to " Cabo 
de Santiago," which is 39° 20' N." This appears to be a description 
of the coast from the Chesapeake to Sandy Hook. " Thence," con- 
tinues Oviedo, with his eye upon the map, "the coast turns south- 
west twenty leagues to the bay of Sanct Chripstobal, which is in 39° 
N. From this bend in the land the coast turns northward and 
passes the said bay, and goes thirty leagues to Eio de Sanct Anto- 
nio, north and south with the bottom of this bay; and the Eio de 
Sanct Antonio is in 41° N."* 

On this Dr. Kohl says, "It is impossible to give a more accurate 
description of Hudson Eiver, which therefore I believe to be the 
Antonio of Oviedo." If, however, Dr. Kohl had scanned the record 
more closely he would have discovered an opportunity for improve- 
ment already pointed out. Making a correction in the latitude of 
the river and the point of the Hook, we not only harmonize Ovie- 
do's statements, but we get the correct latitude for Montauk Point 
and Cape Cod, and find ourselves on perfectly solid and reliable 
ground. It is therefore not a little remarkable that it did not occur 
to Dr. Kohl to make a sketch of the map of Chaves from the descrip- 
tion of Oviedo. If he had he would have seen before him the coun- 
terpart of our own sketch, which, in turn, is the counterpart of Ei- 
bero's, with the addition of "Arricefis" and Cape Cod, which Eibe- 
ro, as already noted twice, put too far east. In fact, recent wri- 
ters have acknowledged that Oviedo here described Sandy Hook 
and the bay of New York, and as this description agrees with the 
" Arenas " of Eibero, the identity of the Hook is established beyond 
a doubt. 

The exaggeration of the extent of Sandy Hook and the bay behind 
it may have arisen from the too free drawing on a small map like 
the maps of the period, on which a slight deviation would go a great 
•way. We notice this free drawing at the same point on the Mai- 
jolla map, 1527, though not on that of Verrazano, 1529. Besides, 
the navigator could only guess how far the bay actually extended 
south- west. In reality it runs in that direction only about a dozen 

* " Historia de los Indias," Saragosa, 1553, fo. xx. 
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miles from the Hook, counting Shrewsbury River. At the end of 
six miles the bay proper turns westward, as we may see by means 
of later maps which correspond with the modern survey. _ If the 
reader corrects our sketch of the map of Chaves by rectifying the 
latitude of the Hook and the mouth of the river, the result will ap- 
pear surprisingly faithful for a work of that period.* 

Oviedo continues: "From the rio de Sanct Antonio the coast 
runs north-east one fourth east forty leagues to a point (punta) 
that on the western side has a river called the Buena Madre, and 
on the eastern part, in front of (delante) the point is the bay of 
Sanct Johan Baptista ; which point (punta) is in 41° 30' N.," or 
rather 40° 30'. This " point " is evidently Montauk point. 
Long Island was supposed by the navigators to form a part of the 
main. West of this point, in the main, is the Thames Eiver, 
while east of the point is Narraganset Bay, or the Bay of St. John 
Baptist. This description, under the circumstances, is remarkably 
exact, as the coast of Long Island trends north almost exactly half 
a degree to Montauk point. We thus have another definition of 
the geography of that region. 

Next Oviedo says : "From the point of the bay of Sanct Johan, 
still continuing north east one fourth east, fifty leagues of coast, is 
Cabo de Arrecifes in 43° N. ; and twenty leagues before that Cape 
is Rio Seco," evidently some small stream on the southern coast of 
Massachusetts, seen with barren banks, or during a summer's 
drought. But the significant thing added is the statement, " This 
Cabo de Arrecifes forms one point of the northern archipelago." 
Here we have Massachusetts Bay, which is farther defined where 
Oviedo says, "From Cabo de Arrecifes to Cabo Sancta Maria are 
twenty leagues, and in the middle is a roadstead or bay filled in with 
islands, called archipelago in modern charts. The said Cabo Sancta 
Maria is in 43° N." The latter cape is Cape Ann, said to be in 
43° N., without fixing the latitude precisely. Cape Ann is in 42° 
40' ; while Cape Cod projects about the sixth of a degree into the 
43d parallel. We must also remember again, that the distances 
are not reckoned in direct lines, while in no case can they be regard- 
ed as more than approximately correct. When writing Oviedo 
doubtless kept his eye carefully fixed upon the map, but the fact 
already alluded to, that he gives the distances on the decimal sys- 
tem shows that he did not intend to speak with entire exact- 

* It has been suggested that the original error regarding the extent of the water behind 
the cape may have resulted from free hand drawing on a map of a small scale, for we have 
only the maps to guide us in connection with the early period. As regards these waters, . 
the navigators may have been misled also by the natives. Dermer, in 1619, was clearly 
led astray by the Indians, whose chalk sketch on the lid of his chest induced him to be- 
lieve that there was a navigation to the westward, which did not exist. We know that at 
an early period there was more water than now behind and south-west of the Hook, where 
much land has been mado by wind and sea, as at Cape Cod. At the time of Montressor's 
survey, there was water inside the land farther south than to-day ; while all along the Jer- 
sey coast thore is a strotch of low land, with water behind it, which may have been taken 
as a part of the actual bay behind tho Hook. 
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ness, but meant to give the relative distances according to a swift 
computation made on the map, which, being drawn on a small scale, 
opened the way for error. It will be noticed that while it is said 
that Arrecifes and Santa Maria are both in 43° N., he makes the 
breadth of the bay twenty leagues, which we cannot estimate at less 
than sixty miles. It would appear, therefore, that he reckoned his 
twenty leagues from the bottom of the bay of the cape, that is from 
the body of the cape instead of its extremity, and such a reckoning 
would give the required breadth. We have thus a very clear defi- 
nition of the great bay between Cape Cod and Cape Ann. We 
should also notice how clearly Boston harbor is pointed out, as " in 
the middle " of this great bay twenty leagues wide, is a "roadstead 
or bay filled with islands called Archipelago." This could hardly 
be more exact, as Boston Bay .is a bay recognized by itself, and is 
gemmed with beautiful islands. The Spaniards thus entered and 
explored this bay even before Allefonsce, 1542, unless indeed the 
Spaniards were indebted to the contents of Verrazano's " little book " 
{un libretto) ' for their knowledge of this locality, the " Massachu- 
setts " of Captain John Smith, who declared it to be the " Paradise 
of all those parts." Some have indeed proceeded in this connection 
as though the archipelago included the entire gulf of Maine, but we 
learn from the description of Chaves that such was not the case ; 
while the map of Ribero also confines it to a locality east of the Bay 
of St. John, or Narraganset Bay, by the legend, " Arciepelago de 
Estava Gomez." If Ribero had put his "Arecifes" between these 
■two places he would have made no confusion. As it remains, if we 
concede that the archipelago was located by means of information 
derived from, the voyage of Gomez, it follows as highly probable 
that this navigator, the year after the voyage of Verrazano, explored 
Boston Bay. 

Continuing he says : " From Cabo de Sancta Maria, which is the 
eastern point of the Archipelago, the coast runs eastward thirty-five 
leagues to Cabo de Muchas Islas, in 43° N. From Cabo de Mu- 
chas Islas to the point or cape which bounds the river of " Gamas " 
eastward, are twenty leagues of sea, all of which water forms the 
entrance or outlet or bay of said river, which is to the east in 43° 
30' N. From the Cape of the rio de los Gamas [the Penobscot] 
the coast runs north-east one fourth east one hundred and twenty 
leagues to the bay Ensenada, which is in 45° N. Beyond Rio de 
los Gamas is the cOast called Medanos (sand hills), and farther is 
another road called Golpho, and still farther is the rio de Montanas, 
situated fifty leagues from rio de los Gamas in 44° 15' N. Beyond 
is the Rio de Castanar, and at the distance of another fifty leagues is 
the bay of Ensenada, to the mouth of which are ten leagues ; and 
north, one fourth east, one hundred and twenty leagues, is reached 
the channel formed between the island of Sanct Johan and Tierra 
Firma." In this one hundred and twenty leagues east of said Bay 
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is Rio de la Vuelta at a distance of twenty leagues, and forty 
leagues beyond that river is. another, Rio Grande, at the mouth 
of which are three islets in 45.45. 

Here the writer would fain rest his case. 

The wearisome and perplexing discussion has dragged its slow 
length along through many years, and the mist that obscured the 
eye of the ancient mariner has often befogged the vision of the mod- 
ern geographer. It is true that the Wise Man saith, "He that is 
first in his own cause seemeth just ; but his neighbor cometh and 
searcheth him " ; nevertheless it may be pardonable to hold that fur- 
ther argument is unnecessary, and that the Place of Sandy Hook in 
the Old Cartology, equally with the Place of Cape Cod, has now 
been demonstrated.* 

* For other discussions of the subject by the writer, and remarks thereon, see Winsor's 
" Narrative and Critical History of America," vol. iii., under " Norumbega and its Explor- 
ers," and vol. iv., under " Jacques Cartier and his successors," where will be found the 
story of Jehan Allefonsce and his description of the portion of the coast that has had so 
much consideration. On various maps referred to, see vols. i. and ii. of the above work, 
consulted, by permission, in advance of publication. 
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ANCIENT NOROMBEGA. 



IN the third volume of " The Narrative and Critical History of 
America" (pp. 171 and 186), the writer has stated a few facts 
with respect to Simon Ferdinando, who, so far as his knowledge 
extends, led the first English expedition to the region now covered 
by the State of Maine, but then known as a part of Norombega. 

Simon Ferdinando was known in connection with Virginia, begin- 
ning with the year 1584. In 1586 he served with White, who 
quarrelled, and loaded him with abuse. * This was echoed by William- 
son,! ana emphasized by Dr. Hawkes,$ who styled him a " treacherous 
villain " and " contemptible mariner," declaring that he was a Span- 
iard hired by his nation to deceive the English colony. Later, 
however, the account of his services under Grenville, 1585, came to 
light, and his faithfulness and skill are highly applauded by Ralph 
Lane,§ thus relieving his memory from unjust aspersions. It now 
remains to speak of what he accomplished in 1579. 

Simon Ferdinando was a Portuguese, not a Spaniard. There is, 
however, to be had at present only a glimpse of his voyage, which is 
brought to light in one of the papers connected with David Ingram, 
who, with two companions, is believed to have travelled on the Indian 
trails from the Bay of Mexico to Maine during 1567-8, embarking on 
a French ship somewhere near the St. John's River. |] The essential 
part of the narrative relating to Ferdinando comprises a few lines : 

" 1579 Simon fferdinaudo Mr. Secretary Walsingham's man went and 
came from the same coast w'^in three monthes in the little irrigate without 
any other consort, and arrived at Dartmouth where he ymbarked when he 
beganne his viage." 

The " said coast " was none other than the region of Norombega, 
the present State of Maine, towards which, at that time, all eyes 
were turned. Certain disconnected events which preceded the voy- 

* Hakluyt, III. 280. t Hist. Carolina, I. 63. % Hist. N. Carolina, 1. 196. 

{ Archeologia Americana, IV. 11 ; and Col. State MSS., I. Aug. 12, 1585. 
f| " Magazine of American History," Vol. IX. 168 ; " Colonial State Papers." Vol. I. No. 
2, and the Tanner MSS., Bodleian Library, Oxford. 



age of Ferdinando also gain some notice, though of the details of 
the voyage itself nothing can be learned at present. 

It appears that, in 1577, "Simon Ferdinando a Portuguese," was 
called at Cardiff to testify with respect to the piracy of " John Callice 
and other pirates." Ferdinando says that he sailed with"Callic" 
or " Callice, " two years previous as pilot, Callice having " a shipp at 
Rye prepared to passe to the Indians," meaning the West Indies ; 
and that a Portuguese ship was plundered, though, being sick, he was 
not charged with complicity. He says that they met the Portuguese 
vessel when " travelling towards America." Some time after, evi- 
dently in 1576, he " bought a little bark," and made a profitless 
cruise towards the Canaries. This vessel cost him "forty marks," 
and was probably the " little ffrigate " in which he sailed to New 
England. Afterwards he was cast into jail "upon suspicion of her- 
esy," though he was liberated and became Secretary " Walsingham's 
man." 

Upon his return he appears to have been interested in matters that 
concerned Frobisher: and, November 7th, 1581, he addressed a 
letter to that adventurer.* The following year, May 1st, he was 
mustered as first pilot in the " galleon Leicester "f under Fenton, 
bound to the Moluccas ; also serving as pilot to the Virginia expe- 
ditions of 1585 and 1587. Ferdinando, according to Lane, pos- 
sessed "grete skylle and grete government," and was a trusty man. 
With the notice of this voyage, set on foot apparently by Secretary 
Walsingham, Simon Ferdinando passes out of sight until 1585, 
when he sailed to Virginia. Nevertheless he performed his part, 
and deserves honorable mention amongst those worthies who, by 
their labors and sacrifices, prepared the way for the occupation of 
New England. | 

* British Museum MSS., VIII. Otho, fol. 100. t Ibid, fol. 205. 

J In 1577 Cardiff, Wales, had become the headquarters of a large gang of pirates, sixty 
of whom had their maintainers there, and, though well known, the town s people were un- 
willing to give information. April 3d, of that year, a Commission sat to examine the mat- 
ter, and on March 17th Ferdinando testified. The following was drawn by the author from 
the dingy archives : 

" The said Simon fferdinando sayeth that he knoweth Callic and hath knowen him the 
space of these three or four yeares last past but he went not to sea w"> him vntill w"»in 
these two yeares ffor he sayeth that aboutes Michelmas was two years the said Callic sent 
for this Exaiat then being at London and then declared to the Exaiat [Examinant] that M* 
Harry Knowles had a shipp at Rye prepared to passe to the Indians and that this Exaiat 
should be Pylatt thereof yf he lysted and that the same was the requeast of the said M' 
Knowles, and in deede to that effect the said M' Knowles did speake to this Exaiat himself 
and sayeth that according to that request this Examinant take vpon him to be Pylatt of w 1 * 
shipp the said Callic was M* and one fferdinando was Capitaine. 

And we traveling to the seas ffor want of weather they tary ed long vpon the cost of Eng- 
land and by reason thereof spent much of their victual and yet in the end travelling 
towordes America they met w* a Portingall vpon the costes of the land of Portingall and 
from him they toke aboutes 100 chestes of Sugar being part of his loding and haveing gotten 
that pryse they arvyed w' h the same at the rode of Penmarth besyde Cardief in the Countie 
of Glaymorgan aboutes Allhalowtide [Nov. 1] last was two yeres the said Callic the M* 
and fferdinando the Captayne made sail thereof to divers persons to whome certainly he 
knoweth not ffor he this Exaiat was then and for this tyme the shipp laye there at rode was 
verry like to have died and more touching the circumstances of that journey he cannot saye 
saving that they gave this exaiat tenne pounds of the commodity they had by the sale of 
that sugar. 



The material given in the long extract, appended as a note, is of 
interest, as giving some account of the life of Simon Ferdinando, 
who doubtless possessed many of the characteristics of sailors of that 
period, the best of whom kept a "nice conscience" no more than 
Chaucer's "Shipman," usually being ready for plunder. 

The information came to light in connection with a formal exami- 
nation of David Ingram, which was also the occasion of bringing John 
Walker to notice. We give the papers entire, taking first the 
examination of David Ingram, which is a separate paper from his 
narrative, edited by the present writer.* It will be seen by the side 
remarks of the person who took down the account, that Ingram's 
statements in some places agree with those of " Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert's man," who, as we shall see, was John Walker, following 
Ferdinando in 1580. But let us proceed with Ingram's case, re- 
membering that early visitors to America were reckless in their 
descriptions and beliefs, — the Popham colonists in Maine, 1607, 
discovering nutmegs ; Henry Hudson finding cliffs shining with 
silver ; one expedition carrying to England a cargo of shining earth, 
thinking it was gold ; while the Pilgrims at Plymouth heard lions in 
the woods, climbing a tree, like Ingram, to escape them : and the 
Dutch in New Netherland discovered unicorns and other strange 
beasts. The statement runs as follows : 

Certeyne questions to be demaunded of Davy Ingram 
sayler dwellinge at BarkiDge in the countye of Essex, what 
he observed in his travell one the North side of the ryver of 
May where he remayned three moneths or thereabouts. 

And further this exaiat sayeth that after this exaiat lying long at Cardiffe bought a little 
bark of Willm. Herbert Esq r deceased late vice admirall for the w oh he paied forty marks 
and the same prepared to go to the seas to the Canarries & aboutes a twelvemonth & more 
past furnishing that barck w th nyne or tenne men travelling long vpon the seas towards 
that countrie of the Canarries and retorne again w th out doeing anything but losing their 
Journey their tyme and spending all they hadd and sythens [since] that tyme this exaiat 
hath had no doeing vpon the seas and sayeth that those nyne or tenne men whose names 
are these Christopher Horsham of the Isle of Whight was m r of the shipp who is now de- 
ceased Richard Horsham his Brother Edward Clayes and the rest he sayeth he knoweth 
not their names but they were Englishmen of what countrie he knoweth no : And further 
sayeth that one Richard Aldersay of London was in the former journey in taking the suger 
w th them but not in this journey. 

Being asked also who did help to furnish his shipp to the Canarries sayeth that one Willm 
Riccards, Robert Adams & John Thomas Bruer, of Cardiffe, did help to furnish the shipp, 
and sayeth that the shipp and all the furniture amounted to the value of CLI. and no bet- 
ter sayeth that lyeirtg out tenne or twelve weekes w* h the shipp they returned w' h out doeing 
anything as before by reason whereof Richards, Adams and John Thomas lost their parts r 
of their stock without commodity. 

But this Journey as he sayeth was taken in hand at the beginning of Maye was twelve- 
month. And further sayeth that after his return home from that journey he was commit- 
ted to the shrieffs gayoll the countie of Glamorganshire by Thomas Lewis Esq' a justice Of 
peace vpon suspicion of heressie and there remayned the space of 14 weeks and afterwards 
this Exaiat was bayled by the said Willm Herbert the then vice-admirall and Willm Ma- 
thew Esqr two of the Justices and sayeth that vpon his apprehension being asked certain 
questions of M r Lewis of his two journies he answering the same, and was committed to 
the gayoll by the said M r Lewis as before he hath said and after that he was sett at libertie 
as without examination when he was bayled aB aforesaid." — Dom. Elizabeth MSS. Vol. 
CXII. S. ii. 

* Mag. Am. History, Vol. IX. 168. — Ingram was put on shore with a large number of 
companions, by Sir John Hawkins. 
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He hath 1. Imp's howe longe the saved Ingram travyled one ye North side of the 

confessed yt-r, ,,r ° J to J J 

he travelled Ryver of May. 

there three 2. Ite. whether that country be frutfull, and what kinde of fruts there be. 

He hath confessed y' it is excedinge fruteful and that there is a tre as he 

called it a plum ten tree, w oh of the leaves thereof being pressed will come 

a very excellent lycor as pleasant to drincke and as good, as any kinde of 

winne. 

3. Ite. what kinde of beasts and cattell he saw there. 

He hath confessed, y* he sawe A Beast in all points like unto a horse, 
savinge he had two longe tusks, of w ch beast he was put in great daunger 
of his lyfe, but he escaped by clyminge a tree. Also that there be wyld 
horses of goodly shape but the people of the country have not the use of 
them. 

ffurther that there be shepe, w oh beareth redde woole somme thinge 
course there flesh good to eat, but is very redde. 

4. Ite what kinde of people there be, and how they be aparrelled. 

He hath confessed y* farre into the land there be many people, and that 
he sawe a towne half a myle longe, and hath many streats farr broader then 
any streat in London. 

ffurther yt the men gooe naked savinge only the myddell part of them 
covered w' h skynnes of beasts and w' h leaves, And that generallye all men 
weare about there armes dyvers hoopes of gold and silver vt cb are of good 
thicknes and lykwyse they weare the lyke about the smale of there leggs 
w oh hoopes are garnished w th pearle dyvers of them as bigge as ones 
thume. 

That the womenne of the countrye gooe apareled w tb plats of gold over 

there body much lyke unto an armor about the middest of there bodye they 

weare leafes, w ch hath growinge there one very longe much lyke unto heare. 

and lykwyse about there armes and the smale of there leggs they weare 

S Humfrye hoopes of gold and sylver garnyshed w ,b fayer pearle. 

man*wchhe 5. Ite what kind of buildings and houses they have in that country. 

s ™' t° dls - He hath confessed y* they buyld there howses round lyke a Dovehouse 

reporteth and hath in like manner a louer on the topps of there howses and that there 

^eTto be 8 " De man y pillors that upholdeth many things of gold and silver very massye 

buyitin and great and lykewyse many pyllors of Cristall. 
nor rounde. 6. Ite whether there is any quantitye of gold, silver and pearle and of 
other iewells in that country. 

He hath confessed that there is great aboundance of gold, sylver and pearle 
and that he hath seanne at the heads of dyvers springs and in smale rounninge 
brouks dyvers peaces of gold soume as bigge as his fynger, others as bigge 
as his fyst and peaces of dyvers bignes. 

ffurther that he seanne great aboundance of pearle and dyvers strannge 
SrH.Gyi- stones of what sort or valewe he knewe not. 

toought"?/ ^" * te wnetner h e sawe -A- beast farre exceydinge an ox in bignes. 

the syds of He hath confessed that there be in that country great aboundance of a 

th from St kinde of beast almost as bigge agayne as an oxe in shape of body not much 

'dtecOTered 6 differinge from an oxe, savinge that he hath eares of a great bignes, that 

' are in fashone much like unto the eares of a bloudhound havinge thereon 

very longe heare, and lykwyse on his breast, and other parts of his bodye 

longe heare. 

ffurther he hath reported of dyvers kinds of wyld beasts whose skynnes 

* John Walker who went out to Norombega in 1580. + Ibid. 



are very rich furres, lykwyse of dyvers kinds of fruts and trees of great 
eastimatione. 

That there is a tree w oh beareth a frute lyke an aple but is poyson to 
eate for the aple beinge broken there is a blacke lycor in the mydest thereof. 
Also that there is a tree that the barke thereof tasteth lyke pepper. 
Divers other matters of great importaunoe he hath confessed (yf they be 
true) w oh he sayeth that upon his lyfe he offereth to goe ta the place, to 
approve the same true. 
(Endorsed) 

ab* 1584. Questions to be demanded of 

David Ingram concerning his 
knowledge of a discovery.* 

Next may be given a statement of things " over & above that, 
which Ingram upon his examination did Confesse," the statement 
relating to both Ferdinando and Walker and seeming to have been fur- 
nished through Sir Humphrey himself. At least he conferred per- 
sonally with Walker, who was "his man." 

The Reporte of Iteme that haue travelled the afore said Countryes w lh 
the note of the such things as they haue found there, ouer and aboue that 
which Ingram upon his examinacon did confesse, whose names are Verer- 
zanus, Jaques Cartier, John Barros, Andrewe Thevett,f John Walker of 
w ch number S s Humfrey Gylbert did conferre in person with the three last 
named. 

1579 Simon fferdinando M r Secretary Walsinghams man went and came 
to and from the said coast w th in three months in the little ffrigate w tb out 
any other consort, and arryved at Dartmouth where he ymbarked when he 
beganne his viage. 

, . , Note 
( S1C ) 1580. 

John Walker Englishman and his Company did discover, a siluer mine 
w th in the Riuer of Norambega, on the North shore upon a hill not farre 
from the riuere side about IX leagues from the mouth thereof where he 
founde the said riuer VII leagues or thereabout ouer and XVIII fadome 
and haulf deepe. The riuer at the mouth beinge about X leagues broade, 
and XXV fadome deepe w^out barre. 

And the said riuer to holde that his breadthe so much farther then he 
was as he coulde possibly kenne, beinge by estimacon about XX miles. 

The Country was most excellent both for the soyle, diuersity of sweete 
woode and other trees. Who also founde at the same time in an Indian 
house VII miles w th in the lande from the ryvers side aboue IIP drye hides, 
whereof the most parte of them were eighteene foote by the square. 

Both he and his Company sayled from the said Coast into Englande in 
XVII dayes4 

That the said coast was the region lying south of Nova Scotia 

* Col. State Papers, Dom. Elizabeth. Vol. 175, No. 95. Public Record Office, London. 

t Thevet, the writer has endeavored to prove, never saw New England, and described 
it only through the relations of others. — See " The Northmen in Maine." 

% Col. State Papers, Vol. I. No. 2.— Public Record Office, London. Many of the old 
stories about silver have failed ; this by Walker is vindicated by the fact that silver mining 
is now a recognized industry around the Penobscot region, where new mines are being 
opened. Gold is also found in paying quantities ; while the pearl oyster formerly abounded 
in New England waters, the Pilgrims finding pearls at Cape Cod in 1620. 



there can be no doubt. This is apparent from the account of what 
followed, which it may be well to state briefly. 

It appears that, in 1580, Sir Humphrey had been obliged to 
transfer his patent to lands in the new world, but, nevertheless, he 
sent out an expedition that year, under Walker, as his full state- 
ment already quoted under that date proves. Still he was deter- 
mined not to withhold himself from enterprise, while we read in Dr. 
Dee's Diary, under July 16, 1582, this entry : 

"A meridie hor 3 \ cam Sir George Peckham to me to know the 
tytle of Norombega in respect of Spayn and Portugall."* The fol- 
lowing year Gilbert once more sailed. March 11th, Aldworth, Mayor 
of Bristol, William Salterne and others, whose families were after- 
ward connected with efforts in New England, agreed to furnish a 
ship of sixty and a bark of forty tons, " to be left in the country," 
under Mr. Carlisle, who probably did not go,f though the two vessels 
seem to have been included in the fleet of five sail. At the last 
moment, Spanish influence nearly succeeded in keeping Sir Humphrey 
at home. England again felt the baneful power that delayed the 
voyage of Verrazano. The Bull of Alexander was still a power, $ 
and the Armada was already foreshadowed. Clearing himself of the 
charge of piracy, brought by Spanish spies, Sir Humphrey got to 
sea, June 11th. Ralegh's ship was obliged to put back, on account 
of sickness amongst the crew, but the rest went on, reaching New 
Foundland July 30th. August 5th, Gilbert took formal possession 
in the name of the Queen, and one ship Was despatched to England. 
Still, as the Patent required actual possession in the region of New 
England, he sailed southward, and, August 27th, reached the 
latitude of 44° N. The next evening was fair, and, "like the swanne 
that singeth before her death," those in the Admiral sounded trumpets 
and indulged in merriment. But the next day a storm arose, and 
the Admiral was lost upon a shoal near Sable Island with nearly all 
her crew. There now remained only the " Hind " and the " Squer- 
rell," a "little frigate" of twelve tons, and but few supplies. Sir 
Humphrey did not deem it prudent to sail farther south, and accord- 
ingly shaped his course for home. Though admonished of the risk 
he ran in trusting himself to the frigate, he proceeded in this over- 
laden craft, the deck covered with nets and artillery, to recross the 
Atlantic, whose waves were already smitten by the autumnal gales. 

When north of the Azores they met with much bad weather " and 
terrible seas, breaking short and high pyramid wise." Then 
when night came, the sailors on the great ship, the Hind, saw the 
fire of St. Elmo playing upon one end of the main yard, which, 
when it appears double, is an auspicious sign that the " seamen doe 
call Castor and Pollux " ; " but," it is added, " we had only one," 

* Diary, p. 8. Ibid, 16. Hakluyt III. 170. 

t Ibid, p. 182, and Read's "Henry Hudson." 

t Records of Privy Council in Edwards's " Life of Ralegh," I. 78. 



and accordingly they accepted it as a sign of doom. Nevertheless, 
Sir Humphrey was as strong of heart as ever, and we read : " Munday 
the ninth of September, in the afternoon, the Frigat was neere cast 
away, oppressed by waves, yet at that time recovered : and giving 
forth signes of ioy, the Generall sitting abaft with a booke in his 
hand, cried unto us in the Hind (so oft as we did approch within 
hearing) We are as neere to heaven by sea as by land. Reiterating 
the same speech, well beseeming a souldier, resolute in Jesus Christ, 
as I can testifie he was." Still the Knight was engaged in his last 
adventure, and his brave heart could not save him from the sea. 
Hence we read again, that "the same Monday night, aboute twelve 
of the clocke, or not long after, the Frigat being ahead of vs in the 
Golden Hinde, suddenly her lights were out, whereof as it were in a 
moment, we lost the light, and withall our watch cryed, the Generall 
was cast away, which was too true. For at that moment the frigate 
was devoured and swallowed vp by the Sea." We are to notice, 
however, that he had intended to colonize in the region described by 
Verrazano, and it was this region that Hays referred to as a country 
extending northward from Florida, "lying vnder very temperate 
Climes."* Clarke also says that they were " going for the discovery 
of Norumbega."| The Mayor of Bristol spoke more definitely in 
his reply to Walsingham, " concerning a Western voyage intended 
for the discovery of the coast of America lying to the south-west of 
Cape Briton." 

There were those who favored this expedition for other than 
mercantile considerations. Christopher Carlile, the person nominated 
by Aldworth to go out with the two ships furnished by himself and 
friends, in advocating a Colony during the April preceding the 
voyage, associated New England colonization with the exercise of 
a religion not to be enjoyed elsewhere in foreign parts by British 
subjects. He says : 

" And to the godly minded it hath this comfortable commoditie, that in this 
trade their factours, bee they servants or children, shall have no instruction 
or confessions of Idolatrous Religion enforced upon them, but contrarily 
shall be at their free libertie of Conscience, and shall find the same 
Religion exercised, which is most agreeable to their parents and masters."t 

The particular site had in view for the colony has already been 
pointed out ; and Carlile says : " But who shall look into the qualities 
of this voyage, being directed to the latitude of fortie degrees or there- 
aboutes, of that hithermost part of America shal find it has as many 
points of good moment belonging vnto it, as may almost be wished 
fbr."§ He then speaks of the shortness and safety of the voyage, 
which could be made with a single wind at all times of the year. 

* Hakluyt III. 143; Ibid, 173. 
t Ibid, 182. 

X Hakluyt III. 184. The Plymouth Colonists had no more advanced ideas of religious 
liberty than this. 
§ Rid, 184. 
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So confident were the members of Gilbert's expedition of success, 
that the learned Hungarian, Stephanus Parmenius Budeius, " Master 
of Arts and Philosophie," and the "friend & brother" of Hakluyt, 
was taken in the enterprise, expressly to record the high proceedings 
of the intended Norombega colony in Latin Verse ; as the subject 
would be adorned with " the eloquent stile of the Orator and rare 
Poet of our time."* But this was not to be. Parmenius, of Buda, 
found a watery grave at the wreck of the Admiral, and Norombega 
remained unsung. 

This excursion is made into the period which follows Ferdinando 
and Walker, to indicate the more distinctly the situation of Norom- 
bega, for while some had their attention fixed upon the latitude of 
the Hudson, these two navigators had distinctly in view the region 
lying around the great river which appears in a long series of ancient 
maps, and which was none other than the Penobscot, to which, as 
already said, Simon Ferdinando the Portuguese led the first known 
English expedition. 

We have next to turn to John Walker and note the abiding faith 
of Gilbert in the promise of the new land. Circumstances had 
forced him to transfer his Patent, but he succeeded in sending out a 
little party to make observations and engage in trade. The voyage 
made at his instance had for its destination the Maine coast, and lie 
agent employed was one John Walker, afterwards perhaps a clergy- 
man of the English Church. We have seen that a marginal entry in a 
manuscript in the State Paper Office, already given, runs as follows : 
" Sir H. Gilbert's man brought of the syds of this beast from the 
place he discovered. "f The beast referred to was of the kind men- 
tioned in the examination of David Ingram, of 1582, and the voy- 
age of discovery was one of recent date. A careful examination 
shows that the year 1580 was the only one in which such a discovery 
could have been made for Gilbert, while under that year we have, 
through Sir Humphrey, the voyage which answers the description, 
the John Walker referred to having made a voyage to Norombega, 
where he obtained the " syds " or hides. 

In speaking of rivers, the old voyagers seldom made any distinction 
between the estuary and the river proper. This was clearly the case 
in the present instance by Walker, who does not appear to have been a 
navigator ; but the rough estimate agrees sufficiently well with the map 
of the Coast Survey, which gives a width of twenty-one miles to 
the entrance of Penobscot Bay, between the Isle au Haut and 
White Head. But the old sailors, in the absence of surveys, might 
include the distance between White Head and Deer Island, which 
would correspond to the computation of Walker, who made the 
Norombega ten leagues wide at its entrance. There is also room 
for his estimate of seven leagues in width, nine leagues in, as well 

• Hakluyt III. 156. Specimens of his " stile " may be found in Hakluyt IIL 138. 
+ Ante, page 6. 
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as abundance of deep water. Beyond question it was the Penobscot 
that he had in mind, and actually visited, as the Norombega River. 
It is so well known that the Penobscot was acccepted at that period' 
as the Norombega, that it would be idle to argue the question. 
Champlain and Lescarbot, in the following century, never doubted 
this, though they were disappointed upon finding no evidence of the 
City, which, perhaps, was never anything more than an Indian 
village carrying on a trade with the French and English in peltry. 
The French had other trading places, and notably, that of Boston 
Harbor and the Charles River, as John Smith testifies, and evidences 
of their occupation may yet be established ; but, nevertheless, the 
Norombega will probably be identified with the noble Penobscot.* 

This' voyage of Walker, so thoroughly attested as to leave no doubt 
with regard to it8 performance, had' express reference to the plans: 
of Sir Humphrey, which the latter proceeded 1 to execute in 1583. 
It iB not indicated' that Walker was the navigator of the expedition, 
though he may have been. At all events he represented Sir Ferdi- 
nando, and' probably was a layman like Robert Salterne, supercargo 
of Pring in 1603, and who afterwards became a clergyman of the Es- 
tablishment. At any rate, Walker the commercial man in search of 
"Hyde" disappears after the voyage, while Walker the clergyman 
appears immediately as a chaplain upon the high' seas. A manu- 
script that might have given' light on the subject has been injured by 
fire.f Still we may'notice that, June 23, 1583 ; , Fenton speaks of 

* We may-here append a translation made from the manuscript of Jehan All'efonsee in 
theB&liotheqiie NationaU, Earis, who was on this : coast in 1542, and describes Norombega 1 
and its River, though like the most of the accounts of that, period, it is two degrees out 
of the way in latitude: In his estimate of the river, it will be seen he taliesih all the water 
from White Head to Mount Desert. He says :: " The River is* mowthan fortyi leagues wide 
at its entrance, and retains its width some thirty or forty leagues. It is full of Islands, 
which stretch some ten or twelve leagues into the sea, and are very dangerous on account 
of rocks and shoals. The said river is in 42 N. L. Fifteen leagues within this river there 
is a town called Norombega, with clever inhabitants, who trade in furs of all' sorts ; the 
towns folk are dressed in furs, wearing sable. I question- whether the said' river enters 
the Hochelaga. For more than forty leagues it is 1 salt water, at least so the town folk say. 
The people use many words which sound like Latin. They worship the sun. They are 
tall and handsome in form. The land of Norombega lies-high andJiswellsituatBd." This, 
every visitor to thisstately and imposing-region knows to be true ; but tfie"Latin" came- 
ofi the old disposition! to follow phonetic resemblance: 

+ In the Cotton MSS. British Museum (Otho E. VIII. fol. 130) is a letter by Walker to the 
Earl of Leicester, written when; at the point of sailing. Owing to the ravages of the fire 
it is more or- less undecipherable, but the best possible version is appended. The blank 
spaces show where the edges of the manuscript were burned off: — 

" Barnes w^ 1 d'me w' h greate fiendlynesse 

a everhoundenvntoycEfor'setidingem syncemy 

depture fro the courte, I have byn have 'taken instytatyo and inductyort into 

the . . . fyllacke whyche her Ma tie bestowed vpo me, and .... for, to S r John 
Arundell : The Byshopp shewed .... curtesye he myghte : and assured me of his 
frend [ship?] he knowethe that it was her Ma tiM to geve, whe .... it graunted : my 
moste humble sute vnto yo r good .... yo r L would be a meanes vnto her Ma tie that 

I dyspensed w th to keepe my lyving vntyll I returne fro the indyans : M r 

Cudworthe wyll bringe yo 1 L the . . . to be assygned, w cl1 M r Secretary wyll procure 

at ... L fyrst wrot yo, for yf 1 may have my poore lyvinge my cOminge 

agayne, I shall thinke my selfe well satisfy . . . . I am now somewhat in debte, and 
the pfytt thereof (the tyme of my absence) wyll dyscharge the same, to the greate quyett- 
ness of my cdscyence. And for my selfe bothe harte and hande I wyll cotynue and ever 
remayne as faythfull a s'rvaunte as ever yo r L had in s'rvice : 

Whereof I hope yo' L shall have good experyence yf ever I returne The allmyghtye 
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John Walker as chaplain to the Earl of Leicester, though he went 
as Chaplain with Fenton* in the attempted expedition to the Moluccas. 
He was a member of the Council of Advice, and was attached to 
the "Edward. "f The expedition sailed, and in February, 1584, 
Walker was taken sick. The journal contains the following entry : 
" The 5 day about 10. aclocke in the forenoone M. Walker died, 
who had bene weake and sicke. The bloodie flixe 6. dayes, wee 
tooke a view of his things, and prised them, and heaved him over- 
board, and shot a peece for his knell. "J 

Walker was evidently a humane man, using his influence to heal 
dissensions in the ill-starred expedition, and preventing the admiral 
from exercising great cruelty. 

Thus, tossing upon the waves of the lonely Southern Sea, he, who 
probably was the explorer of Norombega in 1580, died, and there he 
found his burial. But his influence did not perish with him. The 
knowledge which he acquired went to swell the sum of Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert's information, and helped to spur him on to undertake 
his last voyage, or, otherwise, to lure him on to death ; for, knight 
and priest, Sir Humphrey Gilbert and " his man " found a common 
sepulture in the sea. 

Gilbert, in turn, was followed by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who 
set his hand with great strength to the work of New England colo- 
nization, of which he became the more immediate founder. Sir 
Ferdinando, however, was under great obligations to such men as 
those who led the way to Maine in 1579-80 ; while the Pilgrims of 
Leyden, who were directed to Plymouth in 1620 by the employees 
of Gorges, were in turn indebted to Walker and his associates for 
the greeting they received from the chief Samoset, friend of Gorges, 
who exclaimed " Welcome, Englishmen I " 

God p'serve yo r L In most happye estate to his glorye & yo 1 L hartes desyre. Southe- 
hampto this xxrp of Apiyll : 1582. 

Y T honorable L most bounden 

s'vaunte John Waikee. 

May it please yo* L to geve me leave further to advertyse yor L: that the ryghte worehypp- 
full S* Frauncys Drake hathe vsed me w" 1 the greateste frendeshyppe that any. myghte 
desyre : bothe in instructinge me in the voyage and in dealinge ly berallye w tt me and my 
fellowe preacher : for the whyche I besecho y of L geve him thankes 

[Addressed:] To the ryghte honorable my 
Singular good Land M* the 
erle of Leycester geve these." 
• MSS. in British Museum, Otho VIII. f. 87. 
t Sloane MSS. No. 2146, f. 73, and Otho VIII. fols. 142 and 179-200. 
JHakluyt,Vol.IJI,p,767. Otho, f. 140. 



Uaut, ftuotrnt a® C$ant9ttore> 

Captain in tt)e iHaxiur of 

3Xf*foi ffv&nttf tu&ae to ttje 

Coast of iifai ne> 



Si des pilotes vieux le renom dure encore, 

Pour avoir sceu voguer sur vne ^troite mer, 

Si le monde a present daigne encore estimer 

Ariomene, avec Palinure & Pelore : 

C'est raison (Champ-dord) que n&tre age t'honore, 

Qui S9ais par ta vertu te faire renommer, 

Quand ta dexterite" empeche d'abimer 

La nef qui va souz toy du Ponant a 1'Aurore. 

Ceux-la du grand Neptune oncques la majeste. 

Ne virent, ni le fond du son puissant Empire : 

Mais dessus l'Ocean journellement port^ 

Tu fais voir aux Fracois des pais tout nouveaux, 

Afin que l'a vn iour maint peuple se retire 

Faisant les flots gemir souz ses ailez vaisseaux. 



By B. F. De COSTA. 
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CHAMPDOKE IN NEW ENGLAND, 1608. 



Pierre Angibatjt, called "Champdore," has hitherto been 
known simply as a pilot in the service of De Mont, and not as 
an actual leader of an independent expedition. Nevertheless, in 
1608, Champlain's former associate brought out a company of colo- 
nists to New France, and sailed down the Maine coast as far as 
Saco. This expedition has escaped treatment, for the reason that 
the statements concerning it have appeared confused, if not con- 
tradictory. It has been taken for granted, that the efforts of the 
French, after the desertion of Port Royal, in 1607, were suspended 
until 1610. This, however, will appear to be a mistake, as 
Lescarbot, in his edition of 1609, gives an account of an expedition 
that evidently went out in 1608. It is true that, in the autumn of 
that year, the Jesuit father, Biard, went to Bordeaux for the purpose 
of joining an expedition which he understood was to have been 
fitted out by Poutrincourt, but upon his arrival he could learn 
nothing about it. Poutrincourt had indeed promised the King to 
undertake the work again that year, yet he made no movement until 
1610. In the meanwhile, however, an expedition was sent by De 
Mont, who had secured a grant giving him the monopoly of the fur 
trade for one year. Biard probably knew nothing of this expedition, 
though he understood that a movement was in progress. Besides, 
the members of his Order were not wanted in the colony, and it was 
not until 1611 that Biard succeeded in getting out to Port Royal, 
notwithstanding the influence of the King and Queen was thrown 
in his favor.* From our general knowledge of the subject, it might 
be concluded that De Mont allowed the Jesuits to suppose that the 
expedition was to leave Bordeaux at the end of 1608, in order to be 
well rid of them, while at the time arranging to sail from St. Malo. 

* On this question, see Relations ties Jisuites, Vol. I. p. 25; Shea's " Charlevoix," Vol. 
I. p. 260; and Parkman's "Pioneers," Chapters V. and VI. The Huguenots fought the 
Jesuits to the last. 



The same year, under the same monopoly, De Mont sent Cham- 
plain with two vessels to Canada. It is possible that the expedition 
of Champdore was authorized in consideration of receiving a portion 
of the profits. 

But, before speaking of the voyage, it will be necessary to state 
what is known concerning Pierre Angibout, as in the future he must 
take rank with the worthies, who, amidst perils and privations, 
labored to achieve the conquest of the wilderness of New England. 

In Champlain's narrative, Champdore is traduced and denied his 
proper place, owing clearly to the jealousy excited by his merits. 
Champlain says that he was a good carpenter ; but he must have 
been something more, in order to hold his place as pilot and navigator 
for a period of three years, and to be entrusted with an independent 
expedition in the fourth. Champlain, perhaps, felt that his appoint- 
ment, after a long trial, to this responsible post, formed a sarcasm 
upon his attempts to cheapen Cbampdore's merits, and he does not 
allude either to his appointment or his voyage. Lescarbot, however, 
recognizes Champdor6's services, also addressing a sonnet to him, 
as Pierre Angibaut dit Champ-dore Capitaine de Marine en la 
Nouvelle France .* 

In describing the buildings at St. Croix, Lescarbot speaks of the 
abodes of " Sires d'Orville, Chaplain, Champdore, and other 
notable personages." Again, in speaking of those whom De Mont 
left behind at Port Royal to pass the winter of 1605—6, he mentions 
Monsieur Champlain and Monsieur Champdore, the one for 
geography and the other for the conducting and guiding the 
voyages, f 

The position of Champdore while attached to the colony was 
clearly defined ; and though at times the geographer was obliged to 
recognize the pilot's capacity, he nevertheless seeks every occasion 
to detract from his merit, and to set down every disaster to hia credit. 
At the instance of Poutrincourt, Champdore was on one occasion 
placed under arrest, having been charged with the wilful destruction 
of the shallop, which, in 1606, unfortunately struck upon the rocks 
at Port Royal, though they were glad to release him and secure the 
benefit of his skill, f 

Champlain vents his spleen in paragraphs like this : " We came 
near being wrecked on a rocky islet, on account of Champdore's 
usual obstinacy." 

Lescarbot was probably indebted to Champdore for portions of 
the material used in describing the voyages of 1604, '5 and '6, as he 
did not go in person further south than Grand Menan. On more 
than one occasion he refers to Champdore as an informant. 

The voyage of Champdore is mentioned in three editions of Les- 

* Lea Musos de la Nnnvrllr France, p. 42. 

t nistoire de la Naiwel/c France, Ed. 1012, p. 476. Ibid. Ed. 1609. 

j Chumplaln's "Uiuvres," Ed. Quebec, Vol. I. pp. 84-86. 



carbot's JNbuvelle France, though the edition of 1609 forms the 
real authority.* The succeeding editions omit that part of the 
narrrative found in chapter iv. of the edition of 1609, evidently to 
avoid going over the same subject twice. The portion omitted in 
the two succeeding editions is very interesting. 

Lescarbot says, first, that the colonists, returning to France in the 
autumn of 1607, brought samples of the products of the country, 
such as corn, wheat, rye and barley, and presented them to the 
King. Poutrincourt, as a special offering, presented some tame 
"Outards," or geese, which he had "taken from the shell." They 
pleased the King, and were at once domiciled in the beautiful ponds 
of Fontainbleu. The reports made appear to have encouraged his 
Majesty ; and Lescarbot is correct in saying that at this time, "upon 
a fair exhibition of the fruits of the said country, the King confirmed 
to Monsieur De Mont the privilege for the trade in beavers with the 
savages,"! and that this, in connection with the general encourage- 
ment which the prospect afforded, led to the attempt in 1608. 
Lescarbot states that the King acted with direct reference to the estab- 
lishment of colonies, and, writing in 1609, says : "By this occasion 
he [De Mont] sent thither in March last families to begin the Chris- 
tian and French Commonwealth there, which God grant to bless in 
increase." 

The statement that " families " were sent out is very significant, 
showing that the French saw distinctly the true policy to be pur- 
sued, and that they entertained the project of permanent homes. 
Of the experience of these " families " we, at present, have no 
particular knowledge. Nevertheless a glimpse is given of the con- 
dition of Acadia after the terrible winter which had frozen the spirits 
of Popham's men, but which the French happily escaped. They 
found the grain which had been sown the previous year in a flour- 
ishing condition, and the faithful old savage, Membertou, with his 
dusky followers, ready to extend a cordial welcome. It is not clear, 
however, that Champdore and his colonists remained in New France 
during the winter of 1608-9. Perhaps the account of the severity 
of the previous winter dampened their ardor and hastened their re- 
turn, notwithstanding they had brought out what are called 
"families." 

* The Edition of 1612 (p. 459) mentions the voyage and the exploration of the St. John's 
River. In the heading of L. IV. C. xix. (p. 603) is the following: Voyage en la Nouvelle 
France, depuis k retour du dit Sieur Poutrincourt. In dropping the part of the narrative to 
which this refers, Lescarbot forgot to erase this reference to it. The edition of 1618 possesses 
the same features, though C. iv. takes the place of C. xix. The first edition of Lescarbot's 
work was published in 1609. Editions followed in 1611, 1612 and 1618. Le Long refers to 
an edition of 1617. See Bibliotheque Historique, Vol. III. No. 39,654. A letter attributed 
to Lescarbot by M. Gabriel Marcel, of the geographical section of the Bibliothique Na- 
tionals, Paris, has been published by that writer, with notes. Paris, 1885. It was written 
at Port Koyal, Aug. 22, 1606, and is of interest. Lescarbot was born about the year 
1565-70, and died about 1630. 

t It is clear that the privilege, which was for one year only, had no special application 
to the territory ceded to Poutrincourt: The Patent to De Mont covered all of New France. 
See Patent in Champlain's CEuvres, Vol. I. p. 136. 



Lescarbot mentions Champdor6's return, and says : 
" The said ship, being returned, we have had report by Monsieur da 
Champdore^ and others, of the condition of the country we had left, and 
of the wonderful beauty of the corn that the said Monsieur de Poutrincourt 
had sown before his departure, together with the grains that have fallen in 
the gardens which have grown incredibly. Memberton gathered six or 
seven barrels of the corn that we had sown, and still had one left, which 
he reserved for the French whom he expected. When it was charged that 
he had eaten our pigeons which we had left there, he fell to weeping, and 
embracing him that told him, said it was the Macharoa, that is, the great 
birds called Eagles, which eat many of them while we were there. Besides 
all great and small inquired how we were, naming each by his own name, 
which is a proof of great love." 

On other points Lescarbot gives interesting information, and says 
that Champdore" extended his observation as far as Saco, or 
" Chouakouet." He also visited the Saint John River. He says : 

" This river is one of the fairest that may be seen, having many islands 
and abounding in fish. This last year, 1608, the said Monsieur de Champ- 
dor^, with one of the said De Mont's men, has been some fifty leagues up 
the said river, and testify that there is a great quantity of vines along the 
shore, though the grapes are not so large as in the country of Armou- 
chiquois. There are also onions and many other good herbs. As regards 
the trees, they are the finest to be seen. When we were there we saw a 
great number of cedar trees. In regard to the fish Champdore has told us, 
that, putting the kettle over the fire, they had taken fish enough for dinner 
before the water was hot. Besides, this river, stretching as it does far 
within the land of the savages, greatly shortens the long journeys." 

The modern tourist who ascends this stream will justify Champ- 
dorr's praise. 

Champdore - then descended the river, and sailed southward, visit- 
ing for the fourth time the wild coast of Maine. Lescarbot writes : 

" The said Champdore went as far as Chouakouet, the beginning of the 
Armouchiquois land, where he reconciled that tribe with the Etechemins, 
which was not done without solemnity. For as he began to speak of it the 
captive, named Asticou, who is now in the place of Olmechin,* a grave man 
of goodly presence, howsoever savage he may be, demanded that some one 
of the Etechenims should be sent to him, and that he would treat with him. 
Oagimout, Sagamore of the St. Croix River, was selected for that purpose, 
though he would not trust them ; but under the safe conduct of the French, 
he went thither. Some presents were made to Asticou, who, upon the 
speech of peace, began to exhort his people and to show them the reasons 
which should induce them to listen to it. Whereupon they agreed, making 
an assent to each article proposed to them. Some five yearsf ago Monsieur 
de Mont had also arranged a peace between those people, and declared 
uuto them that he would be the enemy to the first one that should com- 
mence war, and would pursue him. But after his return into France they 

• Thin appears to be an error. Asticou was a Penobscot chief, and appears to have suc- 
ceeded Bashabn. 

f He should have said thret years, as the peace referred to was made in 1606. It was a 
poor peace at the best. Seo Champliiln, Vol. I. p. 93, and Lescarbot, Ed. 1612, p. 560. 
For the names of various chiefs, see Champlain, Vol. I. p. 126. 



could not maintain the peace. And the Armouchiquois killed a Sourequois 
savage named Panoniac, who went to them in order to trade in merchan- 
dise, which he obtained at the store house of the said de Mont. The war 
above mentioned broke out on account of this murder, under the leadership 
of Sagamore Membertou ; the said war was carried on in the same place 
now mentioned where Monsieur de Champdor6 treated the peace in this 
year. Monsieur Champlain is in another place, that is, in the great River 
of Canada, near the place where Captain Jaques Cartier wintered, where 
he has fortified himself." 

In closing, Lescarbot says : 

" As regards Monsieur de Poutrincourt, his desire is unchangeable to 
colonize and build up his Province, to bring thither his family, and all kinds 
of trades necessary for the existence of man ; which, with God's help, he 
will continue to do, throughout the present year, 1 609 ;* and as long as he 
has health and strength, will prosecute the same, to live there under the 
King's obedience." 

It is perhaps due to Champdore, in the absence of the details of 
his life, that we should give the Sonnet which Lescarbot wrote in 
his praise ; especially as it forms an offset to the envious criticism of 
Champlain, who, as the geographer, found a rival in Champdore 
the navigator. Lescarbot, the witty lawyer, was evidently on the 
best of terms with the Pilot, and they doubtless enjoyed together good 
dinners and merry evenings in Acadia, when Lescarbot feasted 
royally, after the fashion of his brother of the Bar, Thomas Morton, 
of Merry Mount, wearing the Collar of the Order of the Bon Temps. 
In this Sonnet the Parisian Advocate bestows his praise with the 
liberality that marked Champlain's blame ; and the neglect of re- 
nowned characters of antiquity is somewhat explained by the devotion 
exhibited to the overshadowing renown of Pierre Angibout. 

« See ante ; this fixes the date of Champdore's voyage. The Sonnet has been transferred 
to the title-page. 



This article was written some fifteen years ago, on finding that Parkman had over- 
looked the expedition of 1608, which had also been overlooked by every author of whom 
the writer had any knowledge. Subsequently, Dr. Slafter, in editing the Prince Society's 
edition of Champlain's work, noted the fact that the voyage was made. It is time for 
Champdore to have due recognition. 
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